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"5  JToT" 


As  already  stated  by  Judge  Davis, 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  "a  great  reader  of 
law  books,"  but  what  he  knew  he 
knew  well  and  within  those  limits  was 
Keif  reliant  and  even  intrepid.  He  was 
what  Is  sometimes  called  "a  case  law- 
yer"—a  man  who  reasoned  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  court  and  Jury  from  anal- 
ogous causes  pre\iou8ly  decided  and 
reported  in  the  books  and  not  from  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  law  or  the 
great  underlying  I'easons  for  its  exist- 
ence. In  consultation  he  was  cautious, 
conscientious  and  painstaking  and  was 
seldom  prepared  to  advise,  except  after 
careful  and  tedious  eiamiuation  of  the 
authorities.  lie  did  not  consider  him- 
self bound  to  take  every  case  that  was 
brought  to  him  nor  to  press  all  the 
points  in  favor  of  a  client  who  in  the 
main  was  right  and  entitled  to  recover.  | 
He  is  known  to  have  been  many  times  I 
on  the  verge  of  quarreling  with  old 
and  valued  friends  because  he  could 
not  see  the  justice  of  their  claims  and 
therefore  could  "not  be  induced  to  act 
as  thoir  counsel.  Henry  McHonry, 
one  of  his  New  Salem  as.soeiatos, 
brought  him  a  case  involving  the  title 
to  a  piece  of  land.  ISIcIIenry  had 
Ijlaced  a  family  in  a  cabin  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  believed  to  be  situated  on  the 
otlier  sitle  of  tiie  adversary's  line.  He 
told  McHcury  that  he  must  move  the 
family  out.  "McIIenry  said  he  should 
not  do  it  'Well,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  'if 
you  do  not  I  shall  not  attend  to  the  j 
suit.'  McUenry  said  he  did  not  care  a  [ 
d— n  whether  he  did  or  not;  that  he  ] 
(Lincoln)  was  not  all  the  lawyer  there 
was  in  town.  Lincoln  studied  awhile 
and  a.skcd  about  the  location  of  the 
cabin  *  »  •  and  ttien  said,  'McHen- 
ry,  you  arc  right;  I  will  attend  to  the 
suit,'  and  did  attend  to  it  and  gaineil 
It,  and  that  was  oil  the  harsh  v/ord  , 
that  passed."  1 

"A  citizen  of  Springtield,"  says  Sir. 
Ilerudon,  "who  visited  our  oftice  on 
bu.siuess  about  a  year  before  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's nomination  relates  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  'Mr.  Lincoln  was  seated  at  his  ta- 
lilo,  listoiiiiig  verv  attentively  to  a  man 
who  wars  talking  earne.stly  in  a  lov/ 
tone.  After  the  would  be  client  had 
stated  the  facts  of  hl:i  case  Jilr.  Lin- 
coln replied:  "Yo-s,  there  is  no  reason- 
able doubt  but  tbat  I  can  gain  your 
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T  can  set  a  whole  neigh- 


case  for  you 
borhood  at  loggerhejidg,  I  can  distress 
t  widowed  mother  and  her  six  fatl+er- 
less  children  and  thereby  get  for  you 
$OtX),  which  rightfully  belongs,  It  ap- 
pears to  me.  as  much  to  the  woman 
and  her  children  as  it  does  to  you. 
You  must  remember  that  some  things 
that  are  legally  right  are  not  morally 
right  I  shall  not  take  your  case,  but 
win  give  you' a"}ittle  advice,  for  which 
I  will  charge  you  nothing.  You  seem 
to  be  a  sprightly,  euorgfitic  man.  I 
would  advise  you  to  try  your  hand  at 
making  $000  in  some  other  way."  '  " 

'  CHAPTER  II. 
Lincoln's  Description  of  a  Curious  Case. 

IN  the  summer  of  1841  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  engaged  in  a  curious  case. 
The  circumstances  impressed  him 
very  deeply  with  the  insufficiency 
and  danger  of  "circumstantial  evi- 
dence," so  much  so  that  he  not  only 
wrote  the  following  account  of  it  to 
Jo.shua  F.  Speed,  his  most  intimate 
friend,  Avho  had  removed  to  Kentucky, 
but  another  more  extended  one,  which 
was  printed  in  a  newspaper  published 
at  Quincy,  111.  His  mind  was  full  of 
it.  He  could  think  of  nothing  else.  It 
is  apparent  that  in  his  letter  to  Speed 
he  made  no  pause  to  choose  his  words. 
There  is  nothing  constrained  and  noth- 
ing studied  or  deliberate  about  it,  but 
its  simplicity,  perspicuity  and  artless 
grace  make  it  a  model  of  English  com- 
position. What  Goldsmith  once  said 
of  Locke  may  better  be  said  of  this  let- 
ter, "He  never  says  more  nor  less  tban 
he  ought  and  never  makes  use  of  a 
■word  that  lie  could  haye  changed  for 
a  better." 

gpringtield,  June  19.  1841, 
Dear  Speed— We  have  had  the  highest 
state  of  excitement  here  for  a  week  past 
that  our  community  has  ever  witnesaed, 
and,  although  the  publlo  feeling  la  some- 
what allayed^  the  curloua  affair  which 
aroused  It  la  very  far  from  being  over 
yet,  cleared  o£  mystery.  It  would  take  a 
quire  of  paper  to  give  you  anything  like  a 
full  account  of  It  and  I  therefore  only 
propose  a  brief  outline.  The  chief  pt-rson- 
agoa  In  the  drama  are  Archibald  Fisher, 
supposed  to  be  murdered,  and  Archibald 
Trallor,  Henry  Trailer  and  William  Trail- 
er, supposed  to  have  murdered  him.  The 
tferge  Xrailor«^Are_i)i:fitheri,_  JEhe.  firgk 
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Arcli,  as  you  know,  lives  Tn  town;  Uiu 
second,  Henry,  In  Clary's  Grove,  and  the 
third.  William.  In  \y,%rren  Cttiffjty,  and 
Flshor,  the  supposed  murdered,  being 
without  a.  family,  had  made  his  home 
with  WlUiam.  On  Saturday  evening,  be- 
ing the  2&th  of  May.  Flaher  and  William 
came  to  Henry's  in  a  one  horse  dearborn 
and  there  stayed  over  Sunday,  and  on 
Monday  all  three  came  to  Springtield 
(Henry  on  horseback)  and  Joined  Archi- 
bald at  Myers',  the  Dutch  carpenter.  That 
evenlnx  at  supper  Fisher  was  misi*ing. 
and  BO  next  morning  some  Ineffectual 
search  was  made  for  him,  and  on  Tues- 
day, at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  William  and 
Henry  started  homo  without  him.  In  a 
day  or  two  Henry  and  one  or  two  of  his 
Clary's  Grove  neighbor.s  came  hack  for 
him  again  and  advertised  his  disappear- 
ance! In  the  papers.  The  knowledpo  of 
the  noatter  thus  far  had  not  been  general, 
and  here  it  dropped  entirely  till  about  the 
UJth  Inst.,  when  Kt^js  retc-ived  a  letter 
from  the  postmaster  in  Warren  county 
tliat  WlUla.Ti  had  arrived  at  home  and 
was  telling  a  very  mysterious  and  im- 
probable story  about  the  disappearance  of 
Fiaiier,  which  Intluctd  the  community 
there  to  svippose  he  h.ad  been  disposed  of 
unfairly.  ICeyu  niaiie  thi3  letter  public, 
which  immediately  'set  the  whola  town 
and  adjoinlnrr  county  agog.  And  so  it  has 
continued  until  yesterday.  The  mass  of 
the  people  commenced  a  systematic  ■  aarch 
for  the  dead  body.-  while  Wickersham  was 
dispatched  to  arre.st  Henry  Tr;ulor  at  tho 
Grove  and  Jim  :Maxcy  to  'Warren  to  ar- 
rest William.  On  Monday  last  Henry 
was  troufiht  in  and  sliowed  an  c\  ident  Ip.- 
ciinatlon  to  insinuate  that  he  knew  Fisher 
to  be  dead  and  that  Arcli  and  William 
had  killed  him.  He  said  he  guessed  the 
body  could  be  found  in  Spring  crock  be- 
tween the  Beardstown  road  and  Hickox's 
mill.  .\way  the  people  swept  like  a  hei'd 
of  buffalo  and  cut  dowm  Hickox's  mill 
dam  nolen.q  volens,  to  draw  the  water  on  I 
of  the  pond,  and  then  went  up  and  down 
and  down  and  up  the  creek,  fishing  and 
raking  and  raking  and  ducking  and  div- 
ing for  two  days,  and  after  all  no  dead 
body  found.  In  the  meantime  a  sort  of  a  I 
scuflliug  ground  had  been  found  in  the  j 
brush  In  the  angle  or  point  where  the  ' 
road  leading  into  the  woods  past  tlie 
brewery  and  the  one  leading  In  past  the 
brick  grove  meet.  From  the  BCUtHe 
ground  wai;  the  sign  of  something  about 
the  size  of  a  man  ha\ing  been  dragged 
to  the  edge  of  the  thicl-*t.  where  joined 
the  track  of  sonic  small  wheeled  caniage 
drawn  by  one  horse.,  as  shown  by  the 
road  tracks.  The  carriage  track  led  off 
toward  Spring  creek.  Near  th.';i  drag  tra.il 
J  Dr.  Morryman  found  two  hairs,  which, 
after  a  long  scientific  ercamination,  he 
pronounced  to  be  trlar'gular  l.uman  hair, 
which  term,  he  says,  includes  within  It 
the  whiskers,  Uia  }»^ir  Rrawlng  under  tbe 


arms  and  on  other  parU  of  the  boily.  and 
he  judgred  that  the.so'  two  were  oX  the 
wlilskers,  because  "th-e  ends  were  cut. 
showlnff  that  thoy  had  flourished  Ini  tho 
nelKThborhood  of  the  razor's  oporation.s. 
On  Thursday  last'Jira  Maxcy  brought  in 
WlUlaui  Trallor  .  f  r<)p>  Warren.  On  the 
same  day  Arch  arrt^iti'.ii  and  put  Ir; 

Jail.  Yesterc^ay  fFrld.T-yj  William  wa.s.  piU 
upon  hiS  exaVnlnlntf  triiil  bt  iore  Way  and 
X^avely.  Archibald" ohd  Ilciiry  \vrr.;  liuilj 
prc3i:nt.  l\>aniUoru  prosecuted,  and  Logan. 
Baker  and  your  huniblo  atrvant  defended. 
A  great  many  witnesses  were  introduced 
an"8  examined,  but  I  shall  only  mention 
tliose  •who.'ij  testimony  seemed  moat  Im- 
portant. The  first. :0f  thestj  was  Captain 
Ransdell.  He  swore  that  when  William 
and  Henry  left  Springfield  for  home  on 
Tuesday  before  mentlaned  they  did  not 
take  the  direct  route — wlilch.  you  know 
leads  by  the  butcher  .'jhop — but  that  they 
followed  the  street  north  until  they  pot 
ppposite  or  nearly  .  opposite  May's  new 

liouse,  after  ■which  he  could  not  see  them 
from  where  he  stood,  and  it  was  after- 
ward proved  that  abuut  an  hour  after 
they  started  they  came  Into  the  street  by 
the  butcher's  shop  fruni  toward  llie  brick- 
yard. Dr.  kferrymarn  and  others  swore  to 
what  is  stated  iibdnt  tliu  scuttle  ground, 
drag  trail,  whiskers,  and  carriage  tracks. 
Henry  was  then  introduced  by  tt>e  prose- 
cution. He  swore  that  when  they  started 
for  home  they  went  out  north,  as  Rans- 
dell stated,  and  turned  down  west  by  the 
brickyard  Into  the  woods  and  there  met 
Arclilbald;  tliat  they  proct;eded  a  small 
distance  farther,  when  ho  was  placed  as 
a  sentinel  to  watch  for  and  announce  the 
approach  of  any  one  that  might  happen 
that  way;  that  William  and  Arch  took  the 
dearborn  out  of  the  road  a  small  distance 
to  the  edge  of  the  thicket,  where  they 
stopped,  and  he  saw  them  lift  the  body 
of  a  man  into  it;  that  they  then  moved 
oft  with  the  carriage  In  tlie  direction  of 
Hlckox's  mill,  and  he  loitered  about  for 
something  like  an  hour,  when  William 
returned  with  the  .carriage,  but  without 
Arch,  and  said  they  had  put  fiim  in  a 
safe  place;  that  they  went  somehow,  he 
did  not  know  exactly  how,  into  the  road 
close  to  the  brewery  and  proceeded  on  to 
Clary's  Grove.  He  also  stated  that  some 
time  during  the  day  William  told  him 
that  he  and  Arch  had  killed  Fisher  the 
evening  before;  that  the  way  they  did  It 
was  by  him  (William)  knocking  him  down 
with  a  club  and  Arch  then  choking  him  to 
death.  An  old  man  from  Warren,  called 
Dr.  Gilmore,  was  then  introduced  on  the 
part  of  the  defense.  He  swore  that  he 
had  known  Fisher  for  several  years;  that 
Fisher  had  resided  at  his  house  a  long 
time  at  each  of  two  different  spells— once 
while  he  built  a  barn  for  him  and  once 
while  he  waa  doctored  for  some  chronic 
disease;  that  two  or  three  years  ago 
Fisher  had  a  serious  hurt  in  his  head  by 
the  bursting  of  a  gun,  since  which  he  had 
been  su|>Ject  to  continued  bad  health  and 
occasional  aberration  of  mind.  He  also 
stated  that  on  last  Tuesday,  being  the 
Bame  day  that  Maxcy  arrested  William 
Trailer,  he  (the  doctor)  was  from  home  In 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  on  his  re- 
turn, about  11  o'clock,  found  Fisher  at  bis 
house  in  Ijgpl  and  apparently  very  unwell; 
that  he  asted  him  how  he  had  come  from 
Sprln^eld;  that  Fisher  said  he  had  come 
by  Peoria  and  also  told  of  several  other 
places  he  had  l>«en  at,  more  In  the  direc- 
tion of  Peoria,  'which  showed  that  he  at 
the  time  of  speaking:  did  not  know  whore 
ha  had  been  wandering  about  in  a  state 
of  derangement.  He  further  stated  that 
In  about  two  hours  he  received  a  note 
from  one  of  Tr&llor's  friends  advising  him 
of  his  arrest  and  requesting  him  to  go  on 
to  Springfield  as  a  wltnesls  to  testify  as 
to  the  state  of  Fisher's  health  In  former 
tlmea;  that  he  Immediately. setoff,  calling 
up  two  of  his  neighbors  as  company,  and, 
riding  all  evening  and  all  night,  overtook 
Maxcy  and  William  at  Lewlston,  in  Ful- 
ton county;  that  Maxcy  refusing  to  dis- 
charge Trallor  upon  his  statement  his 
two  neighbors  returned,  and  he  came  on 
to  Springfield.  Some  question  being  made 
as  to  whether  the  doctor's  story  was  not 
a  fabrication,  several  acquaintances  of  his 
(among  whom  was  the  same  postmaster 
who  wrote  to  Keys,  as  before  mentioned) 
were  introduced  as  sort  of  compurgators, 
who  swore  that  they  knew  the  doctor  to 
be  of  good  character  for  truth  and  ve- 
racity and  senAraity      good  cha^fustar  la 


j  every  way.    Here  the  testimony  ended 
^®  Trailers  were  discharged.  Arch 
and  William  expressing,  both  In  word  and 
manner,  their  entire  confidence  that  Fish- 
er would  ba  found  alive  at  the  doctor's 
by  GaUoway,  Mallory  and  Myers,  who  a 
day  before  had  been  dispatched  for  that 
fcurposg^  WhUa  Wonrv  «till  Droteated  thai 
no"^wcr  on  eartli  "fcoliia  eveT  slVow  Tisher 
alive.     Tnus  stands   this  curious  affair. 
When  the  doctor's  story  was  first  made 
public,  it  was  amusing  to  scan  and  con- 
template the  countenances  and  hear  the 
remarks  of  those  who  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  search  for  the  dead  bodj  ; 
i  some  looked  quizzical,  some  melancholy 
i  and  some  furiously  angry.  „PjArJer  who 
I  had  been  very  active,  swore  he  always 
j  knew  the  man  was  not  dead  and  that  he 
!  had  not  stirred  an  Inch  to  hunt  for  him. 
1  Langford,  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  cut- 
!tlng  down  Hlckox's  mill  dam  and  wanted 
I  to  hang  Hickox  for  ol)jecting.  looked  most 
aW/oliy  woehegone.  He  seomcd  the  "wlc- 
tim  of  hunrequited  affection,"  as  repre- 
sented in  the  comic  almanacs  we  used  to 
laugh  over.   And  Hart,  the  little  drayman 
that  hauled  Molly  home  once,  salJ  it  was 
too  damned  bad  to  have  so  much  trouble 
and  no  hanging  after  all. 

I  commenced  this  letter  on  yesterday, 
since  which  I  received  yours  of  the  13th. 
I  stick  to  my  promise  to  come  to  t-ouls-  ' 
Vllle.    Nothing  new  here,  except  what  I 

,have  •written.    I  have  not  seen    since 

my  last  trip,  and  1  am  gokig  out  there  as 
«0M».  *«  I  JuaU  UUa  letUr,   Yours  forever, 


and  Debater 


By  WARD  HILL  LAMON, 

Lincoln's  Friend  and  Bodyguard. 
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(Continued.) 


CHAPTER  III. 
Incidents  In  the  Law  Practice  of  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

N  the  3d  of  December,  1839, 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  admitted  to 
practice  iu  the  circuit  court 
of  tho  United  States,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  names  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  S.  H.  Treat,  Schuyler  Strong 
and  tv,'o  other  gentlemen  were  placed 
on  the  same  roll.  The  "Little  Giant" 
Is  always  in  sight! 

The  first  speech  he  delivered  in  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state  was  one 
the  like  of  which  will  never  be  heard 
again  and  must  have  led  the  judges  to 
doubt  the  sanity  of  the  new  attorney. 
We  give  it  In  the  form  in  which  it 
seems  to  be  authenticated  by  Judge 
Treat: 

"A  case  being  called  for  hearing  in 
the  court,  Mr.  Lincoln  stated  that  he 
appeared  for  tho  appellant  and  was 
ready  to  proceed  with  the  argument. 
He  then  said:  'This  is  the  first  case  1 
have  ever  had  in  this  court,  and  I  have 
therefore  examined  it  with  great  care. 
As  the  court  will  perceive  by  looking 
at  the  abstract  of  the  record,  the  only 
question  in  the  case  is  one  of  author- 
ity. I  liave  not  been  able  to  find  any 
authority  sustaining  my  side  of  the 
case,  but  I  have  found  several  cases 
directly  in  point  on  the  other  side.  1 
will  now  give  these  cases  and  then 
submit  the  case.' " 

The  testimony  of  ail  the  lawyers,  his 
contemporaries  and  rivals  is  in  the 
same  direction.  "But  Mr.  Lincoln's 
love  of  justice  and  fair  i)lay,"  says 
Mr.  Gillespie,  "was  his  predominating 
trait.  I  have  often  listened  to  him 
when  I  thought  he  would  certainly 
state  his  case  out  of  court.  It  was  not 
In  his  nature  to  assume  or  to  attempt 
to  bolster  np  a  false  position.  He 
would  abandon  his  case  first.  He  did 
so  in  the  case  of  Buckmastei*  for  the 
nse  of  Denham  versus  Beeues  and  Ar- 
thur in  our  supreme  court,  in  which 
I  happened  to  be  opposed  to  him. 
Another  gOjUemun,  le.ss  fa.'itidioiis, 
took  Mr.  Lincoln's  place  and  gained 
the  case." 

In  the  Patterson  trial— a  case  of 
murder  which  attained  some  celebrity 
—in  Champaign  county,  Fleklin  and 
Lamon  prosecuted  and  Lincoln  and 
Swett  defended.     After  hearing  the 


the  man  is  guilty.  You  defend  him. 
I  can't."  They  got  a  fee  of  live  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  dollars,  of  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  declined  to  take  a  cent,  on 
the  ground  that  it  justly  belonged  to 
Swett,  whose  ardor,  courage  and  elo- 
quence had  saved  the  guilty  man  from 
justice. 

It  was  probably  his  deep  sense  of 
natural  justice,  his  irresistible  propen- 
sity to  get  at  the  equities  of  tho  matter 
in  hand,  that  made  him  so  utterly  im- 
patient to  all  arbitrary  or  technical 
rules.  Of  these  he  knew  vei-y  little, 
less  than  aij  average  student  of  six 
months.  "Hence,"  says  Judge  Davis, 
"a  child  could  make  use  of  the  simple 
and  technical  rules,  the  means  and 
mode  of  getting  at  justice,  better  than 
Lincoln  could."  "In  this  respect,"  says 
Mr.  Herndon,  "I  really  think  he  was 
very  deficient." 

When  Lincoln  Rode  the  Circuit. 

Sangamon  county  was  originally  in 
the  First  judicial  circuit,  but  under  the 
constitution  of  1848  and  sundry 
changes  in  the  judiciary  acts  it  became 
the  Eighth  circuit.  It  was  iu  18-lS 
that  Judge  Davis  came  on  the  bench 
for  tho  first  time.  The  cire-uit  was  a 
very  large  one,  containing  fourteen 
counties  and  comprising  the  central 
portion  of  tho  state.  Lincoln  traveled 
all  over  it— first  with  Judge  Treat  and 
then  with  Judge  Davis— twice  evei-y 
year  and  was  thus  absent  from  Spring- 
field and  home  nearly  if  not  quite  six 
months  out  of  every  twelve.  "In  my 
opinion,"  says  Judge  Davis,  "Lincoln 
was  as  happy  as  he  could  be  on  this 
circuit  and  happy  in  no  other  place. 
This  was  his  place  of  enjoyment.  As 
a  general  rule,  of  a  Saturday  evening, 
when  all  the  lawyers  would  go  home 
[the  judge  means  those  who  were  close 
enough  to  get  there  and  back  by  the 
time  their  cases  were  called]  tc  see 
their  families  and  friends,  Lincoln 
would  refuse  to  go." 

"It  was  on  this  circuit,"  we  are  told 
by  an  authority  equally  high,  "that  he 
shone  as  a  nisi  prlns  lawyer.  It  was 
on  this  circuit  Lincoln  thought,  spoke 
and  acted.  It  was  on  this  circuit  that 
the  people  met,  greeted  and  cheered 
on  the  man.  It  was  on  this  circuit  that 
he  cracked  his  Jokes,  told  his  stories, 
made  his  money  and  was  happy  as 
nowhere  in  the  world  beside."  When 
in  1857  Sangamon  county  was  cut  off 


first  finishing  his  business  in  Sanga- 
mon." 

On  his  return  from  one  of  the^e  long 
journeys  he  found  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence 
and,  with  the  connivance  and  assist- 
ance of  his  neighbor,  Gourly,  had 
placed  a  second  story  and  a  new  roof 
on  his  house.  Approaching  it  for  the 
first  time  after  this  rather  startling 
alteration  and  pretending  not  to  recog- 
nize it,  he  called  to  a  man  on  the 
street:  "Stranger,  can  you  tell  me 
where  Lincoln  lives?  He  used  to  live 
here." 

When  Mr.   Lincoln   first  began  to 
"ride  the  circuit"  he  was  too  poor  to 
own  horseflesh  or  vehicle  and  was  com- 
pelled to  borrow  from  his  friends.  But  j 
in  due  time  he  bef ame  the  proprietor 
of  a  horse,  which  he  fed  and  groomed 
himself  and  to  which  he  was  very 
nmch  attached.     On  this  animal  he 
would  set  out  from  home,  to  be  gone 
for  weeks  together,  with  no  baggage 
but  a  pair  of  saddlebags,  containing  a 
change  of  linen,  and  an  old  cotton  um- 
brella to  shelter  him  from  sun  or  rain. 
When  he  got  a  little  more  of  this 
world's  goods  he  set  up  a  one  horse 
buggy,  a  very  sorry  and  shabby  look- 
ing affair,   which  he  generally   used  ; 
when  the  weather  promised  to  be  bad.  I 
But  the  lawyers  were  always  glad  to  ' 
see  him,  and  the  landlords  hailed  his  \ 
coming  with  pleasure.    Yet  he  was  one 
of  those  peculiar,  gentle,  uncomplain- , 


LINCOLN  BLDINQ  THE  CUiCUIT. 

Ing  men  whom  those  servants  of  the 
public  who  keep  "hotels"  would  gener- 
ally put  off  with  the  moat  indifferent 
accommodations.  It  was  a  very  sig- 
nificant remark  of  a  lawyer  thorough- 
ly acQuaintod  with  his  habits  and  dis- 
position that  "lancolu  was  never  seat- 
ed next  the  landlord  at  a  crowded  ta- 


gentlemen  were  required  to  lodge  to- 
gether in  order  to  accommodate  some 
Burly  man  who  "stood  upon  his  rights,"  .' 
Lincoln  was  sur^  to  be  one  of  the  un-  | 
fortunates.    Yet  he  loved  the  life  and 
lever  went  home  without  reluctance. 

From  Mr.  S.  C.  Parks  of  Lincoln, 
himself  a  most  reputable  lawyer,  we  ^ 
have  two  or  three  anecdotes,  which  \ 
we  give  in  his  own  language:  j 

"I  have  often  said  that  for  a  man 
who  was  for  a  qu;^rter  of  a  century 
both  a  lawyer  and  a  politician  he  was 
the  most  honest  man  I  ever  knew.  He 
was  not  only  morally  honest,  but  intel- 
lectaally  so.  He  could  not  reason 
falsely.  If  he  attempted  it  he  failed 
In  politics  he  never  would  try  to  mis- 
lead. At  the  bar  when  he  thought  he 
was  wrong  he  was  the  weakest  lawyer 
I  ever  saw.  You  know  this  better  than 
I  do.  But  I  will  give  you  au  example 
or  two  which  occurred  in  this  county 
and  which  you  may  not  remember. 

"A  man  was  Indicted  for  larceny. 
Lincoln,  Young  and  myself  defended 
him.  Lincoln  was  satisfied  by  the  evi- 
dence that  he  was  guilty  and  ought  to 
be  convicted.  He  called  Young  and 
myself  aside  and  said:  'If  you  cau  say 
anything  for  the  man,  do  it;  I  can't 
If  I  attempt,  the  jury  will  Bee  that  1 
think  he  Is  guilty  and  convict  him, 
of  course.'  The  case  was  flubmltted 
by  us  to  the  jury  without  a  word. 
The  jury  failed  to  agree,  and  before 
the  next  term  the  man  died.  Lincoln's 
honesty  undoubtedly  saved  him  from 
the  penitentiary. 

"In  a  closely  contested  civil  suit  Lin- 
coln had  proved  an  acconnt  for  his 

I  client,  who  was,  thoagh  he  did  not 
I  know  it  at  the  time,  a  very  slippery 
fellow.  The  opposing  attorney  then 
proved  a  receipt  clearly  covering  the 
entire  cause  of  action.  By  the  time  he 
was  throu^  Lincoln  was  missing.  The 
court  sent  for  him  to  the  hotel.  'Tell 
the  judge,'  said  he,  'that  I  can't  come. 
My  hands  are  dirty,  and  I  came  ovefi 
to  clean  them!' 

"In  the  ease  of  Harris  and  Jones 
versus  Buckles,  Harris  wfinted  Lincoln 
to  assist  you  and  mj'solf.  His  answer 
was  characteristic:  'Tell  Harris  it's  no 
use  to  waste  money  on  me  in  that 
case.   He'll  get  beat.'  " 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  prone  to  adventures 
in  which  pigs  were  the  other  party. 
Here  is  one  from  an  incorrigible  hu- 
morist, a  lav^yer  named  J.  H.  Wick- 
izer: 

"In  1855  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself 
were  traveling  by  buggy  from  Wood- 
ford county  court  to  Bloomiuglon,  111., 
and  In  passing  through  a  little  grove 
we  suddenly  heard  the  terrific  squeal- 
ing of  a  little  pig  near  by  u^.  Quick 
as  thought  Mr.  Lincoln  leaped  out  of 
the  buggy,  seized  a  club,  pounced  upon 
the  old  sow  and  beat  her  lustily.  She 
was  in  the  act  of  eating  one  of  her 
young  ones.  Thus  he  saved  the  pig 
and  then  remarked:  'By  jing!  The  un- 
natural old  brute  shall  not  devour  her 
own  progeny!'  This,  I  think,  was  his 
first  proclamation  of  freedom." 

(Continued   tomorrow.)  i 


By  WARD  HILL  LAMON. 

Lincoln's  Friend  and  Bpdjcjtuard. 


(Continued.) 
I 


Readiness  o[  Lincoln's  Wit. 

But  Mr.  Wicldzer  gives  us  another 
story,  which  most  happily  illustrates 
the  readiness  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  wit: 

"In  1858,  In  the  court  at  Blooming- 
ton.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  engaged  in  a  case 
of  no  great  importance,  hut  the  attor- 
ney on  the  other  side,  Mr.  S.,  a  young 
lawyer  of  fine  abilities  (now  a  judge 


A  thousand  tale.?  could  be  told  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  anujsing  tricks  and  eo 
centrlcitles  on  these  quiet  rides  froni 
county  to  county  In  company  with 
Judges  and  lawyers  and  of  his  quaint 
sayings  and  curious  doings  at  the 
courts  in  these  western  villages.  But. 
much  against  our  will,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  selections  and  present 


of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state),  was      ^^^^  which,  rest  upon  the  most 

always  very  sensitive  about  being  beat-  "^doubted  authority, 
en  and  In  this  case  manifested  unusu-  -  ^*  ^  known  that  he  used  to  car- 
al  zeal  and  interest.  The  case  lasted  i'^  '^'^^^  °°  ^^^^  ^I'"-  Stuart  calls 
until  late  at  night,  when  it  was  tinally  V"^^^  t'^'^^P  around  the  circuit"  ordi- 
Eubniitted  to  the  Jury.  Mr.  S.  spent  a  ''^^^^  schoolb&oka— from  Euclid  down 
sleeple.ss  night  in  anxiety  and  early  i  ElugUsh  granimar-and  study 


them  as  he  rode  along  or  at  intervals 
of  leisure  in  the  towns  where  he  stop- 
ped. He  supplemented  these  with  a 
copy  of  Shakespeare,  got  much  of  it 
by  rote  and  recited  long  passages  from 
it  to  any  chance  companion  by  the 
way. 

He  was  intensely  fond  of  cutting 
wood  with  an  ax,  and  he  was  olteu 
seen  to  Jump  from  his  buggy,  seize  an 
ax  out  of  the  hands  of  a  roadside  chop- 
per, take  hia  place  on  the  log  in  the 

most  approved  fashion  and  with  his 
tremendous  long  strokes  cut  it  in  twc 
before  the  man  could  recover  from  his 
surprise. 

It  was  this  free  life  that  charmed 
him  and  reconciled  him  to  existence. 
Here  he  forgot  the  past,  with  all  its 
cruelties  and  mortifications.  Here  were 
no  domestic  afflictions  to  vox  his  weai'y 
spirit  and  to  try  his  magnanimous 
heart. 

"After  he  had  returned  from  con- 
gress," says  Judge  Davis,  "and  had 
lost  his  practice,  Goodrich  of  Chicaga 
proposed  to  him  to  open  a  law  office 
in  Chicago  and  go  into  partnership 
with  him.  Goodrich  had  an  extensive 
practice  there.  Lincoln  refused  to  ac- 
cept and  gave  as  a  reason  that  he 
tended  to  consumption;  that  if  he 
went  to  Chicago  he  would  have  to  sit 
down  and  study  hard  and  it  would  kill 
him;  that  he  would  rather  go  around 
the  circuit— the  Eighth  Judicial  circuit 
—than  to  sit  down  and  die  in  Chicago." 
In  the  summer  of  1857,  at  a  camp 
ston.  Mr.  Lincoln  engaged  for  a  few  \  meeting  in  Mason  county,  one  Metzgar 
momenta  apparently  in  earnest  and  |  .^^^g  j^^st  brutally  murdered.  The  af- 
nervous  conversation  with  him.  then  ^^^^  ^^o^  pj^^g  ^bout  half  a  mile  from 
givhig  him  some  money  and  returning  ^he  place  of  worship,  near  some  wag- 
to  his  buggy  drove  on.  |        loaded  with  liquors  and  provisions. 


next  morning  learned,  to  his  great  cha- 
grin, that  he  had  lost  the  case.  Mr. 
Lincoln  met  him  at  the  courthouse 
and  asked  him  what  had  become  of  his 
case.  With  lugulirious  countenance 
and  melancholy  tone  Mr.  S.  said:  'It's 
gone  to  h— .'  'Oh.  well.'  replied  Lin- 
coln, 'then  you'll  see  it  again.'  " 

Although  the  humble  condition  and 
disreputable  character  of  some  of  his 
relations  and  connections  were  the  sub- 
lect  of  constant  annoyance  and  most 
painful  reflections,  he  never  tried  tc 
shake  them  off  and  never  abandoned 
them  when  they  needed  his  assistance. 
A  son  of  his  foster  brother,  John  John- 
ston, was  arrested  for  stealing  a 
watch.  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  the  same 
town  to  address  a  mass  meeting  while 
the  poor  boy  was  in  Jail.  He  waited 
until  the  dusk  of  the  evening  and  then, 
In  company  with  Mi".  H.  C.  Whitney, 
visited  the  prison.  "Lincoln  knew  he 
was  guilty."  says  Mr.  Whitney,  "and 
was  very  deeply  affected,  more  than  I 
ever  saw  him.  At  the  next  term  of 
the  court,  upon  the  state's  attorney's 
Cfinsent,  Lincoln  and  I  went  to  the 
prosecution  witnesses  and  got  them  to 
come  into  open  court  and  state  that 
they  did  not  care  to  prosecute."  The 
boy  was  released,  and  that  evening, 
as  the  lawyers  -^vere  leaving  the  town 
in  their  buggies,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  ob- 
served to  get  down  from  his  and  walk 
back  a  short  distance  to  a  poor,  dis- 
tressed looking  young  uuui  who  stood 
by  the  roadside.    It  was  young  John- 


Two  men,  James  H.  Norris  and  Wil- 
liam D.  Armstrong,  were  Indicted  for 
the  crime.  Norris  was  tried  in  Mason 
county,  convicted  of  manslaughter  and 
sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  the 
term  of  eight  years.  But  Armstrong, 
the  popular  feeling  being  very  high 
against  him  in  Mason,  "took  a  change 
of  venue  to  Cass  county"  and  was 
there  tried  (at  Beardstown)  in  the 
spring  of  1858.  Hitherto  Armstrong 
had  had  the  services  of  two  able  coun- 
selors, but  now  their  efforts  were  sup- 
planted by  those  of  a  most  determined 
and  zealous  volunteer. 

The  Famous  "AlmcUiac  Case." 

Armstrong  was  the  son  of  Jack  and 
Hannah  Armstrong  of  New  Salem,  the 
child,  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  had  rocked  in 
the  cradle  Avhile  Mrs.  Armstrong  at- 
tended to  other  household  duties.  His 
life  was  now  in  imminent  peril.  He 
seemed  clearly  guilty,  and  if  he  was 
to  be  saved  it  must  be  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  Bome  power  _whicIi__could  de- 
face that  fatal  record,  in  the  Norris 
trial,  refute  the  senses  of  witnesses 
and  make  a  Jury  forget  themselves 
and  their  oaths.  Old  Hannah  had  one 
friend  whom  she  devoutly  believed 
could  accomplish  this.  She  wrote  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  he  replied  that  he 
would  defend  the  boy.  Afterward  she 
visited  him  at  Springfield  and  prepared 
him  for  the  event  aa  well  as  she  could, 
with  an  understanding  weakened  by  a 
long  strain  of  severe  and  almost  hope- 
less reflection.  - 

W^heu  the  trial  came  on  Mr.  Lincoln 
appeared   for  the   defense.     His  col- 
league, Mr.  Walker,  had  possessed  hiui 
of  the  record  in  the  Norris  case,  and 
upon  close  and  anxious  examination 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  witnesses 
could  by  a  well  sustained  and  Judicious 
cross  examination  be  made  to  contra- 
dict each  other  in  some  Important^par- 
ticulars.     Mr.   Walker  "handled"  the 
victims  of  this  friendly  design,  while 
Mr.    Lincoln    sat    by    and  suggested 
questions.     Nevertheless,  to   the  un- 
skilled mind,  the  testimony  seemed  to 
be   absolutely  conclusive  against  the 
prisoner,  and  every  word  of  it  fell  like 
a  new  sentence  of  death.    Norris  had 
beaten  the  murdered  man  with  a  club 
from    behind,   while   Armstrong  had 
pounded  him  in  the  face  with  a  slung- 
shot  deliberately  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion, and,  Recording  to  the  medical 
men.   either  would  have   been  fatal 
without  the  other.    But  the  witness  \ 
whose  testimony  bore  hardest  upon 
.ALrmstrong  swore  that  the  crime  was 
committed  about  11  o'clock  at  night 
and  that  he  saw  the  blows  struck  by 
the  light  of  a  moon  nearly  full  and 
standing  in  the  heavens  about  where 
the  sun  would  stand  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning.    It  is  easy  to  iMjrvert  and 
even  to  destroy  evidence  like  this,  and 
here  Mr.  •Lincoln  saw  an  opportunity 
which  nobody  had  dreamed  of  on  the 
Norris  trial.    He  handed  to  an  ofhcer 
of  the  court  an  almanac  and  told  him 
to  give  it  back  to  hjpi  when  he  should 
call  for  It  in  presence  of  the  jury.  It 
was  an  almanac  of  the  year  previous 
to  the  murder. 

"Mr.  Lincoln,"  says  Mr.  Walker, 
"made  the  closing  argument  for  the 
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defense.  At  first  Le  spoke  slowly  and 
carefully  reviewed  the  whole  testi- 
mony, picked  it  all  to  pieces  and  sliow- 
ed  that  tlie  man  had  not  received  his 
wounds  at  the  place  or  time  named  by 
the  witnesses,  but  afterward,  and  at 
the  hands  of  some  one  else."  "The 
evidence  bore  heavily  upon  his  client," 
says  Mr.  Shaw,  one  of  the  counsel  for 
tLe  iirosecution.  "There  were  manj' 
witi*esses,  and  each  one  seemed  to 
add  one  more  cord  that  seemed  to'-bind 
him  do^\n,  until  Mr.  Lincoln  was  some- 
thing in  the  situation  of  Gulliver  after 
his  first  sleep  in  Lilliput.  But  when 
he  came  to  talk  to  the  jury  (that  was 
always  his  forte)  he  resembled  Gulli 

Ter  again.  He  skillfully  untied  here 
and  there  a  knot  and  loosened  here  and 
there  a  peg,  until,  fairly  getting  warm- 
ed up,  he  I'alaed  himself  in  his  full 
power  and  shook  the  arguments  of  his 
opponents  from  him  as  If  they  were 
cobwebs."  In  due  time  he  called  for 
the  almanac  and  easily  proved  by  It 
that  at  the  time  the  main  witness  de- 
clared the  mooa  was  shining  In  great 
splendor  there  was,  In  fact,  no  moon 
at  all,  but  black  darkness  over  the 
whole  scene.  In  the  "roar  of  laughter" 
and  undisguised  astonishment  succeed- 
ing this  apparent  demonstration  court. 
Jury  and  counsel  forgot  to  examine 
that  seemingly  conclusive  almanac  and 
let  it  pass  without  a  question  concern- 
ing Its  genuineness. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Lincoln  drew  a 
touching  picture  of  Jack  Armstrong 
(whose  gentle  spirit,  alas,  had  gone  to 
that  place  of  coronation  for  the  meek), 
and  Hannah,  this  sweet  faced  old  lady 
with  the  silver  locks,  welcoming  to 
their  humble  cabin  a  strange  and  pen- 
niless boy,  to  whom  Jack,  with  that 
Christian  benevolence  which  distin- 
guished him  through  life,  became  as  a 
father  and  the  guileless  Hannah  even 
more  than  a  mother.  The  boy,  he 
said,  stood  before  them  pleading  for 
the  life  of  his  benefactor's  son— the 
staff  of  the  widow-^idocjinlngi  years. 

"The  last  fifteen  minutes  bf  his 
speech,"  his  cofllBagi3e'^''decra¥fc^",  "was 
as  eloquent  as  I  eVer  heard  and  such 
the  power  and  earnestness  With  which 
he  spoke  to  that  jury  that  alf  sSt  as  If 
entranced  and  when  he  was  through 
found  relief  In  a  gush  of  tears."  "He 
took  the  Jury  by  storm,"  says  one  of 
,  the  prosecutors.    "There  were  tears 


In  Mr.  Lincoln's  eyes  wbUe  he  spoKe, 
i  but  they,  were  genoins.  His  sympa 
thies  were  fully  enlisted  In  favor  of 
the  young  man,  and  his  terrible  sin- 
cerity,  could  not  help  but  arouse  the 
same  passion  In  the  jury.  I  have  said 
a  hundred  times  that  It  was  Lincoln's 
speech  that  saved  that  criminal  from 
the  gallows."  In  the  language  of  Han- 
nah, who  sat  by  enchanted,  "he  told 
the  stories  about  our  first  acquaint- 
ance, what  I  did  for  him  and  how  I 
did  It,"  and  sho  thinks  It  "was  troly 
eloquent."  i 

"As  to  the  trial,"  continues  Hannah, 
"Lincoln  said  to  me,  'Hannah,  your 
son  will  be  cleared  before  sundown.'  | 
He  and  the  other  lawyers  addressed  ] 
the  Jury  and  closed  the  case.  I  went 
down  at  Thompson's  pasture.  Stator  ! 
came  to  me  and  told  mo  soon  that  my  , 
son  was  cleared  and  a  free  man.  I  i 
went  up  to  the  courthouse.  The  jui-y 
shook  hands  with  me,  so  did  the  court, 
so  did  Lincoln.  We  were  all  affected, 
and  tears  streamed  down  Lincoln's 
eyes.  He  then  remarked  to  me:  'Han- 
nah, what  did  I  tell  you?  I  pray  to 
God  that  William  may  be  a  good  boy 
hereafter;  that  this  lesson  may  prove 
in  the  end  a  good  lesson  to  him  and  to 
all.'  ♦  •  ♦,  After  the  trial  was  over 
Lincoln  came  down  to  where  I  was  In 
Beardstown.  I  asked  him  what  he 
charged  tpe;  told  him  I  was  poor.  He 
said:  'Why,  Hannah,  I  shan't  charge 
you  a  cent— never.  Anything  I  can  do 
for  you  I  will  do  for  you  willingly  and 
freely  without  charges.'  He  wrote  to 
me  about  some  land  which  some  men 
were  trying  to  get  from  me  and  said: 
'Hannah,  they  can't  get  your  land. 
Let  them  try  It  In  the  circnit  court 
and  then  you  appeal  It.  Bring  it  to 
the  supreme  court,  and  I  and  Uemdon 
will  attend  to  it  for  nothing.' " 

This  boy  William  enlisted  In  thf 
Union  army.  But  in  1863  Hannah  con- 
cluded she  "wanted"  him.  She  does 
not  say  that  William  was  laboring  un- 
der any  disability  or  that  he  had  any 
legal  right  to  his  discharge.  She  mere- 
ly "wanted"  him  and  wrote  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  that  effect.  He  replied  prompt- 
ly by  telegraph: 

September.  1663. 
Mrs.   Hannah  Armstrong— I  have  Just 
ordered  the  dlacharg©  of  your  boy  Wil- 
liam, as  you  say,  now  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
(Continued  tomorrow.) 


As  Lawyer 
Debater 


and 


By  WARD  HILL  LAMON. 

Lincpln'a  Friend  and  Bodytfuard. 


(Continued.) 


For  many  years  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the 
attorney  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
way company,  and,  having  rendered 

In  some  recent  causes  most  important 
and  laborious  sen'ices,  he  presented  a 
bill  in  1S57  for  ^o.OOO.  Ho  pressed  for 
his  money  and  was  referred  to  some 
uvder  otlicial  who  was  charged  with 
that  class  of  business.  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  probably  have  modified  his  bill, 
■which  seemed  exorbitant  as  charges 
went  among  country  lawyers,  but  the 
company  treated  him  with  such  rude 
insolence  that  he  contented  himself 
w  ith  a  formal  demaad  and  then  Imme- 
dhitely  instituted  suit  on  this  claim. 
The  case  was  tried  at  Bloom iugton  be- 
fore Judge  Davis,  and  upon  alhdavlts 
of  N.  K.  Judd.  O.  n.  Browning,  S.  T. 
Logan  and  Archy  Williams,  respecting 
the  value  of  the  services,  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  and  judgment 
given  for  ifo.OOO.-  This  was  much  more 
money  than  Mr.  Lincoln  had  ever  had 
at  one  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1859  Mr.  Lincoln 
went  to  Cincinnati  to  argue  the  cele- 
brated McCormick  reaping  machine 
case.  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  whom 
he  never  saw  before,  was  one  of  his 
colleagues  and  the  leading  counsel  in 
the  case,  and  although  the  other  gen. 
tlomen  engaged  received  him  with 
proper  respect,  Mr.  Stanton  treated 
him  with  such  marked  and  habitual 
discourtesy  that  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  the  case.  Wheu  he 
reached  home  he  said  that  he__hiid^ 

"never  been  so  brutally  ti-eat'ed  as  by 
that  man  Stanton,"  and  the  facts  jus- 
titied  the  statement. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Lincoln's  One  Term  as  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

,  BRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  elected 
to  congress  from  the  Spving- 
tield  district  in  184G,  his  oi)po- 
nout  being  l^ev.  Peter  Cart- 
the  noted  pinnocr  preacher, 
meeting  of  the  Thirtieth  con- 
gress, in  December,  18-17,  Mr.  Lincoln 
took  his  seat  and  went  about  the 
business  of  his  oilice  with  a  strong 
determination  to  do  something  mem- 
orable. He  was  the  only  Whig  mem- 
ber from  Illinois  and  would  be  care- 
fully watched.  His  colleagues  were 
several  of  them  old  acquaintances  of 
tlio  vnndaliii  times.    They  were  John 


Wright, 
At  the 


McClernand,  O.  B.  Ficklin,  William  A. 
Richardson,  Thomas  J.  Turner,  Robert 
Smith  and  John  Wentworth  (Long 
John).  And  at  this  session  that  alert, 
tireless,  ambitious  little  man,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  took  his  seat  In  the  senate. 

The  roll  of  this  house  shone  with  an 
array  of  great  and  brilliant  names. 
Robert  C  Wlnthrop  was  the  speaker. 
On  the  Whig  side  were  John  Quiucy 
Adams,  Horace  Maun,  Hunt  of  New 
York,  Collamer  of  Vermont,  Ingersoll 
of^l'ennsylvania,  Botts  and^  Qoggla  of 
Virginia,  Morehead  of  Kentucky,  Ca- 
leb B.  Smith  of  Indiana,  Stephens  and 
Toombs  of  Georgia,  Gentry  of  Tennes- 
see and  Vinton  and  Schenck  of  Ohio. 
Ou  the  Democratic  side  were  AVilmot 
of  rennsylvania,  McLane  of  Maryland, 
McDowell  of  Virginia,  Rhett  of  South 
Carolina,  Cobb  of  Georgia.  Boyd  of 
Kentucky,  Brown  and  Thompson  of 
Mississippi  and  Andrew  Johnson  and 
George  W.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  In 
the  senate  were  Webster,  Calhoun, 
Benton,  Berrien,  Clayton,  Bell,  Hunter 
and  WilUam  R.  King. 

The  bouse  organized  on  the  6tb,  and 

wrote  to 'tis  friend  and  law  partner, 
William  H.  Hemdon: 

Washington.  Dec.  5,  1847. 
Dear  William— Tou  may  remember  that 
about  a  year  ago  a  man  by  the  name  <^ 
Wilson  (James  Wilson,  1  think)  paid  us 
120  aa  an  advance  fee  to  atirend  to  a  case 
In  the  supremo  court  for  aim  against  a 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  record  of  which  case 
was  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dixon  of  Bt. 
LKiula.  *  who  never  fumiehed  It  to  us. 
When  I  was  at  Bloocnlnston  last  fall  I 
met  a  friend  of  Wilson,  who  mentioned 
the  Bubjeat  to  ma  and  Induced  me  to 
write  to  Wilson  teUlng  him  that  I  would 
leave  the  WO  with  you  which  had  been 
left  with  me  to  pay  for  making  abstracts 
In  the  case,  so  that  the  case  may  go  on 
this  winter,  but  I  came  away  and  forgot 
to  do  It.  What  I  want  now  Is  to  send  you 
the  money  to  ba  used  accordingly  If  any 

line  comes  on  to  start  the  case  or  to  b« 
retained  by  you  If  no  one  does. 

There  Is  nothing  of  consequence  new 
here.  Congress  Is  to  organize  tomorrow. 
Last  night  we  held  a  Whig  ciiucus  for 
the  house  and  nominated  Wlnthrop  of 
Massachusetts  for  speirker,  Sargent  of 
Pennsylvania  for  surgeunt  at  arms,  Ho- 
mer of  New  Jersey  doorkeeper  and  Mc- 
Cormick of  District  oC  Columbia  postmas- 
ter. The  Whig  party  majority  In  the 
house  Is  so  small  that,  together  with  some 
little  dtsaatlsfactlon,  leaves  It  doubtful 
whether  we  will  elect  them  all. 

This  paper  Is  too  thick  to  fold,  which  la 
the  reiLSon  I  send  only  a  half  sheet.  Yours 
as  ever,  A.  LINCOLN. 

Again  on  the  13th,  to  the  same  gen- 
tleman: 


Washington,  Dec.  13,  1847. 
Dear  William— Your  letter  advising  me 
of  the  receipt  of  our  fee  In  the  bank  case 
Is  just  received,  and  I  don't  expect  to 
hear  another  as  good  a  piece  of  news 
from  Springfield  while  I  am  away.    I  am 

unarr  no  OT^ngaTions  to  T.io  Darric,  anil  I 
Iherelore  wish  you  to  buy  bank  certifi- 
cates and  pay  my  debt  there,  so  as  to 
pay  it  with  the  least  money  possible.  1 
would  as  soon  you  should  buy  them  o£ 
Mr.  Eidgely  or  any  other  person  at  the 
bank  as  of  any  one  else,  provided  you  can 
get  them  as  cheaply.  I  supposelafter  the 
bank  debt  shall  bo  paid  there  will  be 
some  money  left,  out  of  which  I  would 
like  to  have  you  pay  Lavely  and  Stout 
$::0  and  Priest  and  somebody  (oil  makcr.=) 
$10  for  materials  got  for  house  painting. 
If  there  shall  still  be  any  left,  keep  It  till 
you  s^e  or  hear  from  me. 

I  shall  begin  sending  documents  so  soon 
as  I  can  get  them.  I  wrote  you  yesterday 
about  a  "Congressional  Globe."  As  you 
are  all  so  anxious  for  mo  to  distinguish 
myself,  I  have  concluded  to  do  so  before 
long.    Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  postofiices  and  postroads 
and  in  that  capacity  had  occasion  to 
study  the  claim  of  a  mall  contractor 
who  had  appealed  to  congress  against 
a  decision  of  the  department.  Mr. 
Lincoln  made  a  speech  on  the  ^^se  in 
which,  being  his  first,  he  evidently  felt 
some  pride,  and  reported  progress  to 
his  friends  at  home: 

Washington,  Jan.  8,  1848. 
Dear  William— Your  letter  of  Dec.  27 
was  re<»«4v^  a  day  or  two  ago.  1  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  troubje  you 
have  taken  and  promise  to  take  In  my 
little  business  there.  As  to  spoechmaklng. 
by  way  of  getting  the  hang  of  the  house, 
I  mada  a  little  speech  two  or  three  days 
ago  on  a  postofflce  question  of  no  general 
Interest.  I  find  speaking  hero  and  else- 
where about  the  same  thing.  I  was  about 
as  badly  scared,  and  no  worse,  as  I  am 
when  I  speak  In  court.  I  expect  to  make 
one  within  a  week  or  two  in  which  I  hope 
to  succeed  well  enough  to  wish  you  to 
Bee  It. 

It  Is  very  pleasant  to  me  to  learn  from 
you  that  there  are  some  who  desire  that 
1  should  be  re-elected.  I  most  heartily 
thank  them  for  the  kind  partiality,  and  I 
can  say,  as  Mr.  Clay  said  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  that  "personally  I  would 
not  object"  to  a  re-election,  although  I 
thought  at  the  time  and  still  think  It 
would  be  quite  as  well  for  mo  to  return 
to  the  law  at  the  end  of  a  single  term. 
I  made  the  declaration  that  I  would  not 
be  a  candidate  again  more  from  a  wish 
to  deal  fairly  with  others,  to  keep  peace 
among  our  friends  and  to  keep  the  dis- 
trict from  going  to  the  enemy  than  for 
any  causa  personal  to  myself.    So  " 


that 
else 


wishes  to  be  elected  1  could  not  refuse  tne 
people  the  right  of  sending  me  again. 
But  to  enter  myself  as  a  competitor  of 
others  or  to  authorize  any  one  so  to  enter 
me  is  what  my  word  and  honor  forbid. 

I  get  soma  letters  intimating  a  proba- 
bility of  so  much  difficulty  among  our 
friends  as  to  lose  us  the  district,  but  I  re- 
member such  letters  were  written  to 
Baker  when  my  own  case  was  under  con- 
sideration, and  I  trust  there  is  no  more 
ground  for  such  apprehension  now  than 
there  was  then. 

Remember  I  am  always  glad  to  receive 
a  letter  from  you.  Most  truly  your  friend, 
A.  LINCOLN. 


Hotly  Opposed  Mexican  War. 
Thoroughly  hostile  to  Pelk  and  hotly 
opposed  to  the  war,  Mr.  Lincoln  took 
an  active  although  not  a  leading  part 
In  the  discussions  relating  to  the  com- 
mencement and  conduct  of  the  latter. 
He  was  politician  enough,  however, 
to  go  with  the  majority  of  his  party  in 
voting  Biipplles  to  the  troops  and 
thanks  to  the  generals,  while  censur- 
ing the  president  by  solemnly  declar- 
ing that  the  "war  was  unnecessarily 
and  unconstitutionally  begun  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States."  But 
his  position  and  the  position  of  the 
Whigs  win  be  made  sufficiently  appa- 
rent bx  the  orodncllons  of  his  pwn  oen. 
(Coatinued  Monday.) 


LINCOLN  AT  THE  TIME  HE  ENTERED  CPNGRESS. 

Tliis  is  the  earliest  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  it  was  made  in  1848 
or  thereabouts,  when  LinecJu  ■  was  •  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  The  original 
da^nerreotype  is  owned  Ijy  the  lion.  Hubert  T.  Lincoln.  An  excellent  reproduc- 
tion of.  it  appears  In  "The.  Life      Abraham  Lincoln"  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 
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By  WARD  HILL  LAMON, 

Ufieoln's  Friend  and  Bodyguard. 


(Continued.) 


On  the  22d  of  December,  1847,  Mr. 
Lincoln  introduced  a  preamble  and 
resolutions  which  attained  great  celeb- 
rity In  Illinois  under  the  title  of  "Spot 
Resolutions"  and  In  all  probability  lost 
the  party  a  great  many  votes  In  the 
Springfield  district  They  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

I 

Whereas,  The  president  of  the  United 
States  In  his  roessage  of  May  11,  1846,  has 
declared  that  "the  Mexican  Kovernment 
not  only  refused  to  receive  him  (the  en- 
voy of  the  United  States)  or  listen  to  his 
propositions,  but  after  a  long  coiVlnued 
series  of  menaces  haa  at  last  invaded  our 
territory  and  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow 
citizens  on  our  own  soil;" 

And  again.  In  his  message  of  Dec.  8, 
184G,  that  "we  had  ample  cause  of  war 
against  Mexico  long:  before  the  breaking 
out  of  hostUltlee,  but  even  then  we  for- 
bore to  take  redress  Into  our  own  hands 
until  Mexico  herself  became  the  ag&ressor 
by  Invading  our  soU  In  hostile  array  and 
shedding  the  blood  of  our  citizens;" 

And  yet  again.  In  his  message  of  Deo. 
1.  1847,  that  "the  Mexican  government  re- 
fused even  to  hear  the  terms  of  adjust- 
ment which  he  (our  minister  of  peace) 
was  authorized  to  propose  and  finally, 
under  wholly  unjustifiable  pretexts.  In- 
volved the  two  countries  in  war  by  In- 
vading the  territory  of  the  state  of  Texas, 
Btriklng  the  first  blow  and  shedding  the 
blood  of  our  citizens  on  our  own  soil;" 
and. 

Whereas,  This  house  is  desirous  to  ob- 
tain a  full  knowledge  of  ;ill  the  facts 
which  go  to  establish  whether  the  partic- 
ular spot  on  which  the  blood  of  our  cltl- 
tcns  was  so  shed  was  or  was  not  at  that 
time  "our  own  soil;"  therefore. 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  rcpre.smta- 
tlvca,  That  the  president  of  the  United 
States  bo  respectfully  requested  to  Inform 
this  house- 
First.— Whether  the  spot  on  which  the 
blood  of  our  citizens  was  shed,  as  in  his 
messages  declared,  was  or  was  not  with- 
in the  territory  of  Spain  at  least  after  the  , 
treaty  of  1819  until  the  Mexican  revolu- 
tion. 

Second.— Whether  that  tpot  is  or  In  not , 
within  the  territory  whiUi  wa.s  wrested', 
from  Spain  by  the  revolutionary  govern-- 
ment  of  Mexico. 

Third.— Whether  that  spot  Is  or  Is  not. 
within  a  settlement  of  people  which  set-  • 
tlement  has  existed  ever  since  long  be- 
fore the  Texas  revolution  and   unti»  Its 
Inhabitants  fled  before  the  approach  of 
iho  United  Stateo  army. 

Fourth —Whether  that  settlement  la  or  I 
!s  not  Isolated  from  any  and  all  other  • 
eetlloments  by  the  gulf  and  the  Rio 
3rande  on  the  south  and  west  and  by 
wide,  uninhabited  regions  on  the  north 
and  east. 


Fifth.— Whether  the  people  of  that  set- 
tlement or  a  majority  of  them  or  any  of 
them  have  ever  submitted  themselvc.T  to 
the  government  or  laws  of  Terof  of 
the  United  States  by  consent  or  by  com- 
pulsion, either  by  accepting  office  or  vot- 
ing at  elections  or  paying  tax  or  serving 
on  juries  or  having  process  served  upon 
them  or  in  any  other  way. 

Sixth.- Whether  the  people  of  that  set- 
tlement did  or  did  not  flee  from  the  ap- 
proach of  the  United  States  army,  leav- 
ing unprotected  their  homes  and  their 
growing  crops,  before  the  blood  was  shed, 
as  In  the  messages  stated,  and  whether 
the  first  blood  so  shed  was  or  was  not 
shed  within  the  inclosure  of  one  of  the 
people  who  had  thus  fled  from  it. 

Seventh.— Whether  our  citizens  whoso 
blood  was  shed,  as  in  his  messages  de- 
clared, were  or  were  not  at  that  time 
armed  officers  and  soldiers,  sent  into  that 
settlement  by  the  military  order  of  the 
president  through  the  secretary  of  war. 

Eighth.— Whether  the  military  force  of 
the  United  States  was  or  was  not  so  sent 
into  that  settlement  after  General  Taylor 
had  more  than  once  Intimated  to  the  war 
department  that  In  his  opinion  no  such 
movement  was  necessary  to  the  defense 
or  protection  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Lincoln  Improved  the  first  fa- 
vorable opportunity  (Jan.  12,  1848)  to 
address  the  house  In  the  spirit  of  the 
"Spot  Resolutions." 

This  speech  he  hastened  to  send 
home  as  soon  as  it  was  printed,  for. 
while  throughout  he  trod  ou  unques- 
tionable Whig  ground,  he  had  excel- 
lent reasons  to  fear  the  result.  The 
following  Is  the  first  letter  to  Mr. 
Herndon  after  the  delivery  of  the 
speech  and  notifying  him  of  the  fact: 

Wa.shington,  Jan.  19,  1S18. 

Dear  William— Inclosed  you  laid  a  letter 
of  Louis  W.  Candler.  What  is  wanted  is 
that  you  .shall  ascertain  whether  the 
claim  upon  tho  note  described  has  receiv- 
ed any  dividend  in  the  proliato  court  of 
Cliristian  county,  where  the  estate  of  Mi. 
Overton  Williams  has  been  admini^itered 
on.  If  nothing  1."  paid  on  it,  withdraw  the 
note  and  send  it  to  me,  bo  that  Candler 
can  see  the  indor.ser  of  it.  At  ull  events 
write  mo  all  about  it,  till  I  can  somehow 
get  it  off  hands.  I  have  already  been  bored 
more  than  enough  about  it,  not  the  least 
of  which  annoyance  Is  his  cursed,  unread- 
able and  ungodly  handwriting. 

I  have  made  a  speech,  a  copy  of  which 
I  will  send  you  by  next  mail.  Youns  at= 
ever,  A.  LINCOLN. 

About  the  last  of  January  or  the 
first  of  February  he  began  to  hear  tlie 
first  murmurs  of  alai'iu  and  dissatis- 
faction from  his  district.  He  was  now 
on  the  defensive  and  compelled  to 
write  long  and  tedious  letters  to  paci- 
fy some  of  the  Whigs.  Of  this  charac- 
ter are  two  extremely  interesting  epis- 
tles to  Mr.  Herndon: 


Washington,  Feb.  1,  1848.  i 
Dear  William— Tour  letter  of  the  19th  ' 
ult.  was  received  last  night,  and  for  which 
I  am  much  obliged.  The  only  thing  in  It 
that  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  about  at  once 
lis  that,  because  of  my  vote  for  Ashmun's 
amendment,  you  fear  that  you  and  I  dis- 
agree about  the  war.  1  regret  this,  not 
I  because  of  any  fear  wo  shall  remain  dis- 
I  agreed  after  you  have  read  this  letter,  but 
I  because  if  you  misunderstand  I  fear  other 
good  friends  may  also.  That  voto  affirms 
that  the  war  was  unnecessarily  and  un- 
constitutionally commenced  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  I  will  stake  my  life  that  If  you 
had  been  In  my  place  you  would  have 
voted  just  as  I  did.  Would  you  have 
voted  what  you  felt  and  knew  to  be  a  lie? 
I  know  you  would  not  Would  you  have 
gone  out  of  the  house— skulked  the  vote? 
I  expect  not.  If  you  had  skulked  one 
vote,  you  would  have  had  to  skulk  many 
more  before  the  end  of  the  session.  Rich- 
ardson's resolutions.  Introduced  before  I 
made  any  move  or  gave  any  voto  upon 
the  subject,  make  the  direct  question  of 
the  Justice  of  the  war,  so  that  no  man 
:  can  be  silent  If  ho  would.  You  are  com- 
pelled to  speak,  and  your  only  alternative 
Is  to  tell  the  truth  or  tell  a  He.  I  cannot 
doubt  which  you  would  do. 

This  vote  has  nothing  to  do  In  deter- 
mining my  votes  on  the  questions  of  sup- 
nlloa.  I  havfl  jiLwsjCJ  lnten<l«d_anji..gUii 
Intend  to  vote  suppnes,  pernaps  not  in 
tho  precise  form  recommended  by  the 
president,  but  in  a  better  form  for  all  pur- 
poses except  Locofoco  party  purposes.  It 
Is  In  this  particular  you  seem  mistaken. 
The  Locos  are  untiring  In  their  efforts  to 
make  the  impression  that  all  who  vote 
supplies  or  take  part  In  the  war  do,  of 
necessity,  approve  the  president's  conduct 
In  the  beginning  of  It,  but  the  Whigs 
have  from  the  beginning  made  and  kept 
the  distinction  between  the  two.  In  the 
very  first  act  nearly  all  the  Whigs  voted 
against  the  preamble  declaring  that  war 
existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  and  yet 
nearly  all  of  them  voted  for  the  supplies. 
As  to  the  Whig  men  who  have  participat- 
ed in  the  war,  so  far  as  they  have  spoken 
to  my  hearing,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
nounce as  unjust  the  president's  conduct 
In  the  beginning  of  the  war.  They  do  not 
suppose  that  such  denunciation  is  directed 
by  undying  hatred  to  them,  as  the  Reg- 
ister would  have  it  believed.  There  are 
two  such  Whigs  on  this  floor.  Colonel 
Haskell  and  Major  James.  The  former 
fought  as  a  colonel  by  the  side  of  Colonel 
Baker  at  Cerro  Gordo  and  stands  side  by 
side  with  me  in  the  vote  that  you  seem 
dissatisfied  with.  Tho  latter,  the  history 
of  whose  capture  with  Caaslus  Clay  you 
well  know,  had  not  arrived  here  when 
that  vote  was  given;  but,  as  I  understand, 
he  stands  ready  to  give  Just  such  a  vote 
whenever  an  occasion  shall  present.  Bak- 
er, too.  who  Is  now  here,  says  the  truth 
Is  Tmdoubtedly  that  way,  and  whenever 
he  shall  speak  out  he  will  say  so.  Colonel 
Donaphln.  too,  the  favorite  Whig  of  Mis- 
souri and  who  overrun  all  northern  Mex- 
ico, on  his  return  homo  in  a  public  speech 
at  St.  Louis  condemned  tho  administra- 
tion In  relatlon'to  the  war,  if  I  remember. 
G.  T.  M.  Davis,  who  has  been  through  al- 
most the  whole  war,  declares  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Clay,  from  which  I  infer  that  he 
adopts  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Clay,  gener- 
ally at  least.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
heard  of  but  one  Whig  who  has  been  to 
the  war  attempting  to  ju.slify  tho  presi- 
dent's conduct.  That  one  was  Captain 
Bishop,  editor  of  the  Charleston  Courier 
and  a  very  clever  follow.  1  do  not  mean 
this  letter  for  the  public,  but  for  you.  Be- 
fore it  reaches  you  you  will  have  seen 
and  read  my  pamplilet  speech  and  per- 
haps scared  anew  by  it.  After*  you  get 
over  your  scare  read  It  over  again  sen- 
tence by  sentence  and  tell  mo  honestly 
what  you  think  of  it,  I  condensed  all  1 
could  for  fear  of  being  cut  off  by  tho  hour 
rule,  and  when  I  got  through  I  had  spo- 
ken but  forty-five  minutes.  Yours  for- 
ever, A.  LINCOLN. 


]  "Washington,  Feb.  15.  18-18. 

Dear  William— Your  letter  of  tho  29th 
January  was  received  last  night.  Being 
exclusively  a  constitutional  argument,  X 
wish  to  submit  some  reflections  upon  It 
In  the  same  spirit  of  kindness  that  I  know 
actuates  you.    Let  me  first  state  what  1 
understand  to  be  your  position.   It  Is  that, 
t^lf  It  shall  become  necessary  to  repel  In- 
vasion tho  'p;-enident  wfiy,  without  vloia- 
,  i.toir i>ir  the  eanff tjtnt'oV!f .^iroswttm  line  and.^, 
^Invade  the  territory  ogg^nother  country, 
I  and  that  whether  sucl>  neesslty  exists  In 
[any  given  Case  the  president  Is  the  sole 
[judge. 

I  Before  going  farther  consider  well 
whether  this  Is  or  la  not  your  position. 
If  It  Is.  It  Is  a  position  that  neither  the 
'president  himself  nor  any  friend  of  his, 
,6o  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  taken.  Their 
;>nly  positions  are.  first,  that  the  soil  waa 
.■Burs  where  the  hostilities  commenced 
and.  second,  that,  whether  It  was  right- 
fully ours  or  not.  congress  had  annexed  ' 
it,  and  the  president  for  that  reason  was 
bound  to  defend  it,  both  of  which  are  as 
clearly  proved  to  be  false  In  fact  as  you 
can  prove  that  your  house  is  mine.  That 
soil  was  not  ours,  and  congress  did  not 
annex  or  attempt  to  annex  It.  But,  to  re- 
turn to  your  position.  Allow  the  presi- 
dent to  Invade  a  neighboring  nation  when- 
ever he  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  repel 
an  invasion,  and  you  allow  him  to  do  so 
whenever  he  may  choose  to  say  he  deems 
It  necessary  for  such  purpose,  and  you 
allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure.  Study  ; 
to  see  if  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his  pow- 
er In  this  respect  after  having  given  him  i 
so  much  as  you  propose.  If  today  lie 
:  should  choose  to  say  he  thinks  it  neces- 
;  saFy  to  Invade  Canada  to  prevent  the 
British  from  invading  us,  how  could  you 
stop  him?  You  may  say  to  him,  "I  see 
no  probability  of  the  British  invading  lis," 
but  he  will  say  to  you,  "Be  silent.  I  see 
it  if  you  don't." 

The  provision  of  the  constitution  giving 
the  war  making  power  to  congress  was 
dictated,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  Kings  had  always  been 
Involving  and  impoverishing  their  people 
in  wars,  pretending  generally,  if  not  al- 
ways,'that  the  good  of  the  people  was  the  ■ 
object.  This  our  convention  understood 
to  be  the  most  ,  oppressive  of  all  kingly 
oppressions,  and  tliey  resolved  to  so  frame 
the  constitution  that  no  one  man  should 
hold  the  power  of  bringing  this  oppression 
upon  us.  But  your  view  destroys  tho 
whole  matter  and  places  our  president 
where  kings  have  always  stood. 
Write  soon  again.   Yours  truly, 

A.  LINCOLN. 
(Continued  tomorrow.) 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Lincoln  Supports  General  Taylor  For 

President. 

J  HE  Whig  national  convention  to 
nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  was  to  meet  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1S48,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  Avas  to  be 
a  member.  lie  was  not  a  Clay  man. 
He  wanted  a  candidate  that  could  be 
elected,  and  he  was  for  "Old  Uough" 
(Greueral  Zachary  Taylor)  as  the  only 
available  material  at  hand.  But  let 
bim  explain  himself: 

Washington,  April  30,  184S. 

Dear  Williams— I  have  not  seen  in  tlie 
papers  any  evidence  of  a  movement  to 
send  a  delegate  from  your  circuit  to  the 
June  convention.  1  wish  to  say  that  I 
thinlt  it  all  important  that  a  dek-gate 
Should  be  sent.  Mr.  Clay's  chance  for  an 
election  is  just  no  chance  at  all.  llo 
might  get  New  York,  and  that  would  have 
elected  in  1844,  but  it  will  not  now,  be- 
cause he  must  now  at  the  least  lose  Ten- 
nessee, which  he  had  then,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  fifteen  new  votes  of  Florida, 
Texas,  Iowa  and  "Wisconsin.  I  know  our 
good  friend  Browning  is  a  great  admirer 
of  Mr.  Clay,  and  I  therefore  fear  he  Is  I 
favoring  his  nomination.  If  he  is,  ask  ' 
him  to  discard  feeling  and  try.  if  he  can  ' 
possibly,  as  a  matter  of  judgment,  count 
the  votes  necessary  to  elect  him.  ' 

In  my  judgment  we  can  elect  nobody 
but  General  Taylor,  and  wo  cannot  elect 
him  without  a  nomination.  Therefore 
don't  fail  to  send  a  delegate.  Your  friend 
«3  ever,  A.  LINCOLN. 

To  Archibald  Williams,  Esq. 


But  his  young  partner  In  the  la\r 
gave  him  a  great  deal  of  annoyance. 
Mr.  Hemdon  seems  to  have  been  trou- 
bled by  patriotic  scruples.  He  could 
not  understand  how  the  war  had  been 


Washington,  June  12,  1848. 

Dear  Williams— On  my  return  from  Phil- 
adelphia, where  I  had  been  attending  the 
nomination  of  "Old  Rough,"  I  found  your 
letter  in  a  mass  of  others  which  had  ac- 
cumulated In  my  absence.  By  many  and 
often  It  had  been  said  they  yvould  not 
abide  the  nomination  of  Taylor,  biit  since 
the  deed  has  been  done  they  are  fast  fall- 
ing In,  and  In  my  opinion  we  shall  have 
a  most  overwhelming,  glorious  triumph. 
One  unmistakable  sign  Is  that  all  thrf  odds 
and  ends  are  with  us— Barnburners,  Na- 
tive Americans,  Tyler  men,  disappointed  I 
office  seeking  Locofocos  and  the  Lord  ] 
knows  what.  This  is  importoat,  If.,  io  I 
nothing  else  in  showing  which  way  the  '■ 
■wind  blows.  Some  of  the  sanguine  men' 
here  set  down  all  the  states  as,  certain  for 
Taylor  but  Illinois,  and  it  is  doubtful. 
Cannot  something  be  done "^ven  "  in  Illi- 
nois? Taylor's  nomination  takes  the  Lo- 
cos on  the  blind  side.  It  turns  the  war 
thunder  against  them.  The  war  Is  now 
to  them  the  gallows  of  Haman,  which 
they  built  for  us,  ^,ind  on  which  they  are 
doomed  to  he  hanged  themselves. 

EJxcjae   this   short   letter.     I  have  sb 
tnajiy,  more  to  write  that  I  caijnot^  dCVQto, 
itauch  time  to  any  one.    Yours  ns  ever, 
A.  LINCOLN. 


BEV. 


PF.TER  CARTWRIOnT.  BEATEN 
OONUUESS  BY  lilNCOXiN  IN  IblG. 


FOB 


begun  uncou.stitutionally  and  nnnecos- 
Barily  by  President  Polk  nor  how  tiie 
;^Whigs  could  vote  supplies  to  carry  on 
the  war  without  Indorsing  the  war  it- 
self. Besides  all  this,  he  sent  ne\vs 
of  startliug  defections,  and  the  weary 
representative  took  up  his  pen  again 
and  again  to  explain,  defend  and  ad- 
.■vise: 

Washington,  June  22,  1848. 
Dear  William— Last  night  1  was  attend- 
ing a  .sort  of  caucus  of  the  Whig  mem- 
bers held  In  relation  to  the  coming  pres- 
idential election.  The  whole  field  of  the 
nation  was  scanned,  and  all  is  high  hope 
and  confidence.  Illinois  is  expected  to 
better  her  condition  in  this  race.  Under 
these  circumstances  Judge  how  heart- 
rending It  was  to  come  to  my  room  and 
find  and  read  your  discouraging  letter  of 
the  15th.  We  have  made  no  gains,  but 
have  lost  "H.  R.  Robinson,  Turner,  Camp- 
bell and  four  or  five  more."  Tell  Arney 
to  reconsider  if  he  would  be  saved.  Baker 
and  I  used  to  do  something,  but  I  think 
you  attach  more  importance  to  our  ab- 
uenco  than  Is  just.  There  Is  another 
cause:  In  1840,  for  Instance;  we  had  two 
senators  and  five  representatives  in  San- 
gamon.   Now  wo  have  part  of  one  sen- 


ator and  two  representatives.  With  quite 
one-third  more  people  than  we  had  then 
we  have  only  half  the  sort  of  offices 
which  are  sought  by  men  of  the  speaking 
■ort  of  talent.  This,  I  think,  is  the  chief 
cause.  Now,  as  to  the  young  men.  You 
must  not  wait  to  be  brought  forward  by 
the  older  men.  For  instance,  do  you  sup- 
pose that  I  should  ever  have  got  Into 
notlee  If  I  had  waited  to  be  hunted  up 
and  pushed  forward  by  older  men?  You 
young  men  get  together  and  form  a 
Rough  and  Ready  club  and  have  regular 
meetings  and  speeches.  Take  in  every- 
body that  you  can  get.  Harrison,  Grlms- 
ley,  Z.  A.  Enos,  Lee  Kimball  and  C.  W. 
Mntheny  will  do  to  begin  the  thing,  but 
as  you  go  along  gather  up  all  the  shrewd, 
■wild  boys  about  town,  whether  just  of 
ago  or  a  little  under  age— Chris  Logan, 
Beddick  Ridgely,  Lewis  Zwizler  and  hun- 
dreds such.  Let  every  one  play  the  part 
ha  can  play  best— some  speak,  some  sing 
and  all  hollow.  Your  meetings  will  be  of 
•venlngs.  The  older  men  and  the  wom- 
£11.  wiU_t£L-toJieatj'.c(u^o_ihat_lt  wllljiaij 
oTily  coiitrlbute~to~  the  election  ~of~Dl'3 
Zack,  but  will  be  an  interesting  pastime 
and  Improving  to  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  all  engaged.    Don't  fall  to  do  this. 

You  ask  me  to  send  you  all  the  speeches 
made  about  Old  Zack,  the  war,  etc.  Now, 
this  mal  es  me  a  little  Impatient.  I  have 
regularly  sent  you  the  Congressional 
Globe  and  Appendix,  and  you  cannot  have 
examined  them  or  you  would  have  dls-  i 
covered  that  they  contain  every  speech 
made  by  every  man  In  both  iiouses  of 
congress  on  every  subject  during  the  ses- 
sion. Can  I  send  any  more?  Can  I  send 
speeches  tlmt  nobody  has  made?  Think- 
ing it  would  be  most  natural  that  the 
newspapers  would  feel  interested  to  give 
at  least  some  of  the  speeches  to  their 
readers,  I  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
made  arrangements  to  have  one  copy  of 
the  Globe  and  Appendix  regularly  sent  to 
each  Whig  paper  of  the  district.  And  yet, 
with  the  exception  of  my  own  little 
speech,  which  was  puVjlished  In  two  only 
of  the  then  five,  now  four.  Whig  papers, 
I  do  not  remember  having  seen  a  single 
speech  or  even  extract  from  one  in  any 
single  one  of  those  papers.  With  equal  , 
and  full  means  on  both  sides,  I  will  ven-  ! 
tu/e"  that  the  State  Register  has  thrown  | 
before  its  readers  more  of  Locofoco  ! 
speeches  in  a  month  than  all  tlie  Whig 
papers  of  the  district  have  done  of  Whig 
speeches  during  the  session. 

If  you  wish  a  full  understanding  of  the 
war,  I  repeat  what  I  believe  I  said  to  you 
in  a  letter  once  before,  that  the  whole  or 
nearly  so  Is  to  be  found  in  the  speech  of 
Dixon  of  Connecticut.  This  I  sent  you  In 
pamphlet  as  well  as  in  the  Globe.  Exam- 
ine and  study  every  sentence  of  that 
speech  thoroughly  and  you  will  under- 
stand the  whole  subject. 

You  how  congress  came  to  declare 
that  had  existed  by  the  act  of  Mex- 

ico. Is  it  possible  you  don't  understand 
that  yet?  You  have  at  least  twenty 
speeches  In  your  possession  that  fully  ex- 
plain It.  I  win,  however,  try  it  once  more. 
The  news  reached  Washington  of  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  on  the  Rio 
Grande  and  of  the  great  peril  of  General 
Taylor's  army.  Everybody,  Whigs  and 
Democrats,  was  for  sending  them  aid  In 
men  and  money.  It  was  necessary  to 
pass  a  bill  for  this.  The  Locos  had  a 
majority  in  both  houses,  and  they  brought 
in  a  bill  with  a  preamble  saying,  "Whare-> 
as,  War  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexioo: 
therefore  we  send  General  Taylor  money. 
The  Whigs  moved  to  strike  out  the  pre^ 
«mble.  so  -that  they  could  vote  to  send 
the  men  and  money  without  saying  any- 
thing' about  how  the  war  commenced: 
but,  being  in  the  minority,  they  were  vot- 
ed down,  and  the  preamble  was  retained. 
!  Then,  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  quea- 
;  tlon  came  upon  them,  "Shall  we  vote  for 
preamble  and  bill  both  together  or  against 
both  together?"  They  did  not  want  to 
vote  against  sending  help  to  General  Tay- 
lor, and  therefore  they  voted  for  both  to- 
gether. Is  there  any  diflloulty  In  under- 
standing this?  Even  my  little  speech 
..shows  how  this  wa«,  and  If  you  will  go 
to  the  library  you  may  get  the  Journal  of 
1S15-6,'  in  which  you  can  find  the  whole  ' 
for  yourself. 


We  have  nothing  publiabed  yet  with 
speciaX  refereace  to  the  Taylor  race,  but 
we  soon  will  have,  and  then  I  will  send 
them  to  everybody.  I  made  e^n  Internal 
Improvement  speech  day  before  yester- 
day, which  I  shall  send  home  as  soon  as 
I  can  get  it  written  out  and  printed  and 
t«rh4<ai^4  suppose  nobody  will  read.  Your 
friend  as  ever,  A.  LINCOLN. 


-.-  Washington,  July  10,  1848. 

Dear  William— Your  letter  covering  thfl 
newspaper  slips  was  received  last  night. 
The  subject  of  that  letter  is  exceedingly 
nai^ftil..^o  me,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
there  is  some  mistake  in  your  impression 
Of  the  motives  of  the  old  men.  I  suppose 
I  am  now  one  of  the  old  men,  and  I  de- 
clare on  my  veracity,  which  I  think  la 
good  With  you,  that  nothing  could  afford 
me  more  satisfaction  than  to  learn  that 
you  and  others  of  my  young  friends  at 
home  were  doing  battle  In  the  congest  , 
and  endearing  themselves  to  the  people  f 
and  taking  a  stand  far  above  any  I  have  i 
ever  been  able  to  reach  in  their  admira- 
tion. I  cannot  conceive  that  other  old ' 
hien  feel  differently.  Of  course  I  cannot 
demonstrate  what  I  say,  but  I  was  young 
once,  and  I  am  sure  I  was  never  ungen- 
erously thrust  back.  I  hardly  know  what 
•  to  say.  The  way  for  a  young  man  to  rise 
is  to  improve  himself  every  way  he  can, 
never  suspecting  that  anybody  wishes  to 
hinder  him.  Allow  me  to  assure  you  that 
suspicion  and  jealousy  never  did  help  any 
man  In  any  situation.  There  may  some-' 
times  be  ungenerous  attempts  to  keep  a 
young  man  down,  and  they  will  succeed,, 
too,  If  he  allows  his  mind  to  be  diverted 
from  Its  true  channel,  to  brood  over  the 
attempted  injury.  Cast  about  and  see  If 
this  feeling  has  not  injured  every  person 
you  have  ever  known  to  fall  into  it. 

Now,  in  what  I  have  said  I  am  sure  you 
will  suspect  nothing  but  sincere  friend-  , 
ship.  I  would  save  you  from  a  fatal  er- 
ror. You  have  been  a  laborious,  studious  j 
young  man.  You  are  far  better  Informed 
on  almost  all  subjects  than  I  have  ever 
been.  You  cannot  fail  in  any  laudable 
object  unless  you  allow  your  mind  to  be 
'  Improperly  directed.  I  have  some  the 
advantage  of  you  In  the  world's  experl- 
i  ence,  merely  by  being  older,  and  It  Is 
this  that  induces  me  to  advise. 

You  still  seem  to  be  a  little  mistaken 
about  the  Congressional  Globe  and  Ap- 
pendix. They  contain  all  -of  the  speeches 
that  are  published  In  any  way.  My  speech 
and  Dayton's  speech,  which  you  say  you 
got  In  pamphlet  form,  are  both  word  for 
word  in  the  Appendix.  I  repeat  again,  all 
are  there.    Your  friend  as  ever, 

A.  LINCOLN. 

The  '4ntemal  improvement"  speech 
to  wi^ich  Mr.  Lincoln  alludes  In  one  of 
tliese  letters  was  delivered  on  ttie  20th 
of  June  and  contained  nothing  remark- 
able or  especially  characteristic.  It 
was  in  the  main  merely  the  usual 
Wliig  argument  in  favor  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  Mr.  Clay's  "American 

system."   
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Lincoln's  "Elecrioneerlng  Speech." 
But  nfter  the  nominatiou.s  at  Baltl- 
taoie  and  Philadelphia  everybody  lu 
either  house  of  congress  who  could 
compose  anything  at  all  "on  his  legs" 
or  in  the  closet  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  contribute  at  least  one  elec- 
tioneering speech  to  the  political  lit- 
erature of  the  day.  At  last,  on  the 
27th  of  July.  Mr.  Lincoln  found  an  op- 
portunity to  make  his.  Few  like  it 
have  ever  been  heard  in  either  of  those 
vene/ablo  chambers.  It  is  a  coinraoD 
remark  of  those  who  Icnow  nothing  ol 
the  subject  ttiat  Mr.  Lincoln  was  de- 

Told  of  imagination,  but  the  readers  of 
this  speech  entertain  a  dill'eieut  opin- 
ion. It  opens  to  us  a  mind  fertile  in 
Images  suiliciently  I'are  and  striking, 
but  of  sc:TiGwhat  questionable  ttiste. 
ir  must  have  been  Inward  iu  amaze- 
ment by  those  gentlemen  of  the  house 
who  had  never  known  a  Hanks  or 
Been  a  New  Salem.  The  one  interest- 
lug  phase  of  the  speech  Is  Lincoln's  de- 
Bcrlpliou  of  his  experiences  lu  the 
Black  Hawk  war.    He  said: 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Sr>eaker,  did  you 
know  I  am  a  military  hero?  Yes,  sir. 
In  the  days  of  the  Black  Ilawk  war  I 
fought,  bled  and  came  away.  Speak- 
ing of  General  Cass'  career  reminds  me 
of  my  own.  I  was  not  at  Stillman's  de- 
feat, but  I  was  about  as  near  It  as 
Cass  was  to  Hull's  surrender,  and,  like 
him,  I  saw  the  place  very  soon  after- 
ward. It  is  quite  certain  I  did  not 
break  niy  sword,  for  I  had  none  to 
break,  but  I  bent  ray  muslcet  pretty 
badly  on  one  occasion.  If  Casa  broke 
his  swol'd,  the  idea  Is  he  broke  it  in 
desperation.  I  bent  the  musket  by  ac- 
cident. If  General  Cass  went  in  ad- 
vance of  me  picking  whortleberries  I 
guess  I  sui-pa  ised  him  in  charges  upon 
tlio  wild  onions.  If  he  saw  auy  live 
lighting  Indians,  It  was  more  than  1 
did,  but  I  had  a  good  many  bloody 
struggles  with  the  mosquitoes,  and,  al- 
thougli  I  never  fainted  from  loss  of 
blood,  I  can  truly  say  I  was  often  very 
hungry. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever  I  should  con- 
clude to  doff  whatever  our  Democratic 
friends  may  suppose  there  is  of  black 
cockade  Federalism  about  me,  and 
thereupon  they  shall  take  me  up  as  their 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  I  pro- 
test that  they  shall  not  make  fun  of 
toe,  as  they  have  of  General  Cass,  by 
nttoniptlng  to  write  me  into  a  ndiitary 
hero." 


Congre&s  adjourned  cn  the  14th  of 
'August,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  New 
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England  and  made  various  campaign 
epeeches  before  he  returned  home. 
They  were  not  preserved  and  were 
probably  of  little  Importance. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Washing- 
ton to  take  his  seat  at  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Thirtieth  congress  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  father  which 
astonished  and  perhaps  amused  him. 
Ills  reply  Intimates  grave  doubts  con- 
cerning the  veracity  of  his  correspond- 
ent: 

"WashingtMi.  Dec.  24,  184X. 
My  Dear  Father— Your  letter  of  the  7th 
was  received  night  before'  last.  I  very 
cheerfully  send  you  the  $20.  which  sum 
you  say  is  necessary  to  save  your  land 
from  sale.  It  la  singultir- that  you  should 
have  forgotten  a  Judgment  against  you, 
and  It  Is  more  singular  that  the  plaintiff 
Bhould  have  let  you  forget  It  so  Ions,  par- 
ticularly as  I  suppose  you  always  had 
property  enough  to  satisfy  a  judgment  of 
that  amount.  Before  you  pay  it  It  would 
be  well  to  be  sure  you  have  not  paid  or 
at  least  that  you  cannot  prove  you  have 
paid  it.  Give  my  love  to  mother  and  all 
the  connections.  Affectionately  your  son, 
A.  LINCOLN. 

The  second  session  was  a  quiet  one. 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  nothing  to  attract  pub- 
lic attention  In  any  market^  degree. 
He  attended  diligently  and  unobtru- 
sively to  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  of- 


fice and  voted  generally  with  the  Whig 
majority.  One  Mr.  Gott,  however,  of 
New  York  offered  a  resolution  looking 
to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  iu 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  one  of  only  three  or  four 
northern  Whigs  who  voted  to  lay  the 
resolution  on  the  table.  At  another 
time,  however,  Mr.  Lincoln  proposed 
a  substitute  for  the  Gott  resolution 
providing  for  gradual  and  compensat- 
ed emancipation,  with  the  conSsent  of 
the  people  of  the  District,  to  be  ascer- 
tained at  a  general  election.  This  meas- 
ure ho  evidently  abandoned,  and  It 
died  a  natural  death  among  the  rub- 
bish of  "unfinished  business."  His  rec- 
prd  on  the  Wllmot  proviso.  ba&  been 
thoroughly  exposed  both  by  himself 
and  Mr.  Douglas  and  in  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  by  his  friends  and  foes. 
He  said  himself  that  he  had  voted  for 
It  "about  forty-t^vo  times."  It  Is  not 
likely  that  he  had  counted  the  votes 
when  he  made  this  statement,  but 
spoke  according  to  the  best  of  his 
"knowledge  and  belief." 

The  follo'ning  letters  are  printed  not 
because  they  illustrate  the  author's 
character  more  than  a  thousand  others 
would,  but  because  they  exhibit  one  of 
the  many  perplexities  of  congressional 
life: 

Springfield.  April  25,  1849. 
Dear  Thompson— A  tirade  is  still  kept 
up  against  nie  here  for  recommending  T. 
R.  King.  This  morning  it  is  openly  ,nvow- 
ed  that  my  supposed  influence  at  '.Vash- 
Ington  sluiU  be  broken  down  generally 
and  King's  prospotjts  defeated  In  partic- 
ular. Now,  I  have  done  in  this  mat- 
ter I  have  dc-ne  at  the  request  of  you  and 
some  other  friends  in  'Tazewell,  and  1 
therefore  ask  you  to  either  admit  it  is 
wrong  or  come  for^Yarrl  and  sustain  me. 
If  the  truth  will  permit,  I  prcpo.se  that 
you  sustain  me  in  the  following  manner: 
Copy  the  Inclosed  scrap  in  your  own 
handwriting  and  get  evurybody— not  three 
or  four,  but  300  or  400— to  sign  it  and  then 
send  It  to  mv.  also  have  six,  eight  or  ten  I 

of  our  best  known  Whig  friends  there  to  ! 
write  ma  individual  letters,  stating  the  j 
truth  in  this  matter  as  they  understand  ; 
It.  Don't  ri'^gleet  or  dolay  In  the  matter.  I 
I  understand  inCorniation  of  an  Indictment  ! 
having  been  found  against  him  about  , 
three  years  ago  fur  gaming  or  keeping  a 
gaming  house  has  been  sent  to  the  de-  j 
partmenc.  I  shall  try  to  take  care  of  It  I 
at  the  depiirlment  till  your  action  can  be 
had  and  forv^'arded  on.  Yours  as  ever,  ■ 
A.  LINCOLN,  i 


Washington.  Juno  5,  1.349. 

Dear  William— Your  two  letters  were  re- 
ceived last  nltjht.  I  have  a  great  many 
letters  to  write  and  so  cannot  write  very 
long  ones.  There  must  be  some  mistake 
about  Walter  Davis  saying  1  promised 
him  the  postofflce.  I  did  not  so  promise 
him.  I  did  tell  him  that  If  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  otflces  should  fall  into  my 
hands  he  should  have  something,  and  if 
I  shall  be  convinced  he  has  said  any  more 
than  this  I  shall  be  disappointed. 

I  said  this  much  to  him  because,  as  I 
understt^nd,  he  is  of  good  character,  is 
one  of  the  young  men.  is  of  the  mechan- 
ics and  always  faithful  and  never  trou- 
blesome, a  Whig  and  Is  poor,  with  the 
support  of  a  widow  mother  thrown  al- 
most exclusively  on  him  by  the  death  of 
his  brother.  If  these  are  wrong  reasons, 
then  1  have  been  wrong,  but  I  have  iler- 
tainly  not  been  selfish  in  it,  because  In 
my  greatest  need  of  friends  he  was 
against  me  and  for  Baker.  Yours  as  ever, 
A.  LINCOLN. 

P.  S.— Let  the  above  be  confidential. 

(Continued  tomorrow.) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Mrs.  Lincoln  Declines  Oregon  Gov- 
ernorship For  Abraham. 
E  have  seen  already  from  one 
of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Hern- 
don  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
IK;rsonally  quite  willing  to 
he  a  candidate  for  congress  the  second 
time.  But  his  "honor"  forbade.  He 
had  given  pledges  and  made  private 
arrangements  with  other  gentlemen  to 
prevent  "the  district  from  going  to 
the  enemy."  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan 
was  nominated  in  his  place,  and,  al- 
though personally  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular men  In  Illinois,  he  was  sadly  beat- 
en in  con.-ioqtience  of  the  record  which 
the  Whig  party  had  made  "against  the 
war."  It  was  well  as  it  was.  for  if 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  the  candidate  he 
would  have  been  still  more  disastrous- 
ly defeated  since  it  was  mainly  the 
votes  he  had  given  in  congress  which 
Judge  Logan  found  it  so  diliicultto  ex- 
plain and  Impossible  to  defeud. 

Mr.  Liucoln  was  an  applicant,  and  a 
verj'  urgent  one,  for  the  oflice  of  C(jm- 
missiouer  of  the  general  laud  office  in 
the  new  Whig  administration.  He 
moved  his  friends  to  UFge  him  in  the 
newspapers  and  wrote  to  some  of  his 
late  as.=;ociate3  in  congress  (among 
them  Mr.  Schencli  of  Ohio)  soliciting 
their  support.  Hut  It  was  all  of  no 
avail.  Mr.  Justin  Butterfield  (also  an 
Illinoisian)  beat  him  "in  the  race  to 
Washington"  and  got  the  appointment. 
It  is  said  by  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  nu- 
merous biographers  that  he  often 
laughed  over  his  failure  to  secure  this 
great  office,  pretending  to  think  it  be- 
neath his  merits,  but  we  can  find  no 
evidence  of  the  fact  alleged  and  have 
no  reason  to'  believe  It. 

Mr.  Fillmore  subsequently  offered 
him  the  governorship  of  Oregon.  The 
news  reached  him  while  away  at  court 
at  Tremout  or  Bloomingtou.  Mr.  Stu- 
art and  others  "coaxed  him  to  take  it," 
the  former  insisting  that  Oregon  would 
soon  become  a  state  and  he  one  of  its 
senators.  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  it  all  and 
said  he  would  accept  "if  his  wife  would 
consent."  But  his  wife  "refused  to  do 
so,"  and  time  has  shown  that  she  was 
right,  as  she  u.sually  was  when  It  came 
to  a  question  of  practical  politics. 

From  the  time  of  his  retirement  from 
congress  to  IST)!,  when  the  repeal  of 
the  iMlssouri  compromise  and  the  Kan- 
Ba.s-Nebraska  bill  broke  the  hollow 
truce  of  1850,  which  Mr.  Clay  and  his 


Mr.  Lincoln's  life  was  one  of  comiiara- 
tive  political  inactivity.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  sectional  agitations  could 
be  permanently  stilled  by  the  devices 
which  then  seemed  effectual  to  the 
foremost  statesmen  of  either  party  and 
of  both  sections.  But  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  be  forward  in  the  renewal  of 
them.  Ue  probably  hoped  against  con- 
viction that  time  would  allay  the  ani- 
mosities which  endangered  at  once  the 
Union  and  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment, which  had  thus  far  preserved 
a  precarious  existence  among  the 
North  American  states. 

Coming  home  to  Springfield  from  the 
Tremout  court  in  1S5Q  in  company 
with  Mr.  Stuart,  he  said:  "The  time 
will  come  ■\vhon  we  must  all  be  Dem- 
ocrats or  Abolitionists.  When  that 
time  comes,  my  mind  is  made  up.  The 
'slavery  question'  can't  be  compromis- 
ed." "So  is  my  mind  made  up,"  re- 
plied his  C(]uany  firm  companion,  and 
at  that  moment  neither  doubted  on 
which  side  he  would  find  the  other 
when  the  great  struggle  toolv  place. 

The  Whig  party  everywhere— in  con- 
gi'es.3  and  in  their  conventions,  local 
and  national— accepted  the  compromise 
of  1850  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Clay  and  :Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Lincoln 
did  the  same,  for  from  the  hour  that 
party  lines  were  distinctly  and  closely 
drawn  in  his  state  he  was  an  unswerv- 
ing party  man.  But,  although  ho  said 
nothing  against  those  measures  and 
much  in  favor  of  them,  it  is  clear  that 
he  accepted  the  result  with  reluctance. 
Ho  spoke  out  his  disapproval  of  the 
fugitive  slave  law  as  it  was  passed, 
bolieviug  and  declaring  wherever  he 
went  that  a  negro  man  apprehended  as 
a  slave  should  have  the  privilege  of  a 
trial  by  jury  Instead  of  the  summary 
processes  provided  by  the  law. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  and  I  were  going  to 
Petersburg  in  1850,  I  think,"  says  Mr. 
Herndon.  "The  political  world  was 
dead.  The  compromises  of  1850  seem- 
ed to  settle  the  negro's  fate.  Things 
were  stagnant,  and  all  hope  for  prog- 
ress in  the  line  of  freedom  seemed  to 
be  crushed  out.  Lincoln  was  speculat- 
ing with  me  about  the  deadness  of 
things  and  the  despair  which  arose  out 
of  it  and  deeply  regretting  that  his 
human  sU'ength  and  power  v/ere  limit- 
ed by  his  nature  to  rouse  and  stir  up 
the  world.  He  said  gloomily,  despair- 
ingly, sadly:  'Uow  LiU'd,  oh,  how  hard 


It  Is  to  die  and  leave  one's  country  no 
Letter  than  if  one  had  never  lived  for 
it!  The  world  is  dead  to  hope,  deaf  to 
its  own  death  struggle,  made  known 
by  a  universal  cry.  What  is  to  bo 
done?  Is  anything  to  be  done?  Who 
can  do  anything,  and  how  is  It  to  be 
done?  Did  you  ever  think  of  these 
things?' " 

In  1850  Ml'.  Lincoln  again  declined 
to  be  a  candidate  fof  congress,  and  a 
newspaper  called  the  Tazewell  Mirror 
persisting  in  naming  him  for  the  place 
he  published  a  letter  refusing  mosl 
emphatically  to  be  considered  a  candi- 
date. The  concluding  sentence  alleged 
that  there  were  many  men  among  tlia 
yfhiza  of  the  diatrict  wha  -WOuld  Bfi 

likely  as'he"  to'15rmg""the  district  right 
side  up." 

Until  the  death  of  his  excellent  step- 
mother, Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln never  considered  himself  free  for 
a  moment  from  the  obligation  to  look 
after  and  care  for  her  family.  She 
had  made  herself  his  mother,  and  he 
regiirded  her  and  her  children  as  near 
relatives— much  nearer  than  any  of  the 
Hankses. 

Death  of  Lincoln's  Father. 

The  limit  of  Thomas  Lincoln's  life 
was  rai)idly  a[)proaching.  Mrs.  Chap- 
man, his  stepdaughter,  wrote  ISIr.  Lin 
colu  to  that  ellect,  and  so  did  John 
Johnston.  He  began  to  fear  that  tlie 
straitened  circumstances  of  the  house- 
hold might  make  them  think  twice  be- 
fore they  sent  for  a  doctor  or  procur- 
ed other  comforts  for  the  poor  old 
man,  which  he  needed  per.tiaps  more 
than  drugs.  He  was  too  busy  to  visit 
the  dying  man,  but  sent  him  a  kind 
liK'Ssage  and  directed  the  family  to  get 
whatever  was  wanted  upon  his  credit: 

Springfield,  J:jn.  12,  ISjI. 
Dear  Brother — On  tlie  day  before  yes- 
terday I  received  a  letter  from  Harriet, 
written  at  Greenup.  She  says  slie  has 
just  returned"  from  your  house  and  that 
father  is  very  low  and  will  hardly  re- 
cover. She  also  says  that  you  have  writ- 
ten me  two  letters  and  that.  althouKh  you 
do  not  expect  me  to  coma  now,  you.  won- 
der that  I  do  not  write.  I  received  both 
your  lelter.s.  and.  although  I  have  not 
anwered  thoni,  It  Is  not  because  I  have 
forgotten  them  or  not  b>en  Interested 
about  them,  but  because  it  appeared  to 
me  1  could  write  nothlng^  which  could  do 
any  good.  You  already  know  1  desire 
that  neither  father  nor  mother  shall  l)J 
In  want  of  any  <omfort  either  in  health 
or  sickness  while  they  live,  and  I  feel 
sure  you  have  not  failed  to  use  my  name. 
If  necessary,  to  procure  a  doctor  or  any- 
thing else  for  father  in  his  jiresent  sick- 
ness. My  business  Is  such  that  1  could 
hardly  leave  home  now  it  It  were  not,  as 
It  is,  that  my  own  wife  Is  sick  a-bed. 
(It  is  a  ca.se  of  baby  sickness  and,  I  sup- 
pose, is  not  dangerous.)  I  sincerely  hope 
father  may  yet  recover  his  health,  but.  at 
all  events,  loll  htm  to  remember  to  call 
upon  and  conllde  In  our  great  and  good 
and  merciful  Maicer,  who  will  not  turn 
away  from  him  In  any  extremity.  He 
notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  and  numbers 
the  hairs  of  our  heads,  and  he  will  not 
forget  the  dying  man  who  puts  his  trust 
In  him.  Say  to  him  that  If  wo  could 
meet  now  It  Is  doubtful  whether  It  would 
not  bo  more  painful  than  pleasant,  but 
that  if  It  be  his  lot  to  bo  now  he  wi:i 
soon  have  a  Joyous  meeting  with  loved 
ones  gone  b'^-fore  and  where  the  rest  of 
us,  tt^-ough  the  help  of  God,  hope  eve 
long  to  Join  them.  Write  me  again  whei. 
you  receive  this.  Affectionately, 

A.  LINCOLN. 


Before  and  after  tbe  death  of  Thom- 
as Liucoln,  John  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  a  somewhat  spirited  cor- 
respondence regarding  John's  present 
necessities  and  future  plans.  John 
was  idle,  thriftless,  penniless  and  as 
much  disposed  to  rove  as  poor  old  Tom 
had  been  in  his  earliest  and  worst 
days.  This  lacii  of  character  and  en- 
terprise on  John's  part  added  seriously 
to  Mr.  Lincoln's  anxieties  concerning 
his  stepmother  and  greatly  embarrass- 
ed his  attempts  to  provide  for  lier.  At 
length  he  wrote  John  the  following  en- 
ergetic exhortation,  coupled  with  a 
most  magnanimous  pecuniary  offer. 
The  letter  malies  John  an  intimate  ac- 
Quaiutance  of  the  reader: 

Advice  to  John  Johnston. 

Dear  Johnston— Your  request  for  $S0  I 
do  not  think  It  best  to  comply  with  now. 
At  the  various  times  when  I  hiive  helped 
you  a  little  you  have  said  to  me.  "We  can 
get  along  very  well  now,"  but  in  a  very 
short  time  I  find  you  In  the  same  diffi- 
culty again.  Now,  this  can  only  happen 
by  Bome  defect  In  your  conduct.  Wliat 
that  defect  is  I  think  I  know.  You  are 
not  lazy,  and  still  you  are  an  idler.  I 
doubt  whether  since  I  saw  you  you  have 
done  a  good  whole  day's  work  In  any  one 
day.  You  do  not  very  much  dislike  to 
work,  and  still  you  do  not  work  much 
merely  because  It  does  not  seem  to  you 
that  you  could  get  much  for  it.  This 
habit  of  uselessly  wasting  time  is  the 
whole  difficulty,  and  it  is  vastly  impor- 
tant to  you  and  still  more  so  to  your  chil- 
dren that  J  ou  should  break  the  habit.  It 
is  more  important  to  them,  because  they 
have  longer  to  li\'e  and  can  keep  out  of 
an  idle  habit  before  they  are  In  It  easier 
than  they  can  get  out  after  they  are  in. 

You  are  now  in  need  of  some  money, 
and  what  I  propose  Is  that  you  shall  go 
to  work  "tooth  and  nail"  for  somebody 
who  will  give  you  money  for  It.  Let  fa- 
ther and  your  boys  take  charge  of  things 
at  home,  prepare  for  a  crop  and  make  the 
crop,  and  you  go  to  work  for  the  best 
money  wages  or  in  discharge  of  any  debt 
you  owe  that  you  can  got,  and  to  secure 
you  a  fair  reward  for  your  labor  I  now 
promise  you  that  for  every  dollar  you 
will  between  thla  and  the  Ist  of  next 
May  get  for  your  own  labor,  either  In 
money  or  as  your  own  Indebtedness,  I 
will  then  give  you  one  other  dollar.  By 
this.  If  you  hire  yourself  at  $10  a  month, 
from  ma  you  will  get  ten  more,  making 
120  a  month  for  your  work.  In  this  I  do 
not  mean  you  shall  go  off  to  St.  Louis  or 
the  lead  mines  or  the  gold  mines  In  Cali- 
fornia, but  I  mean  for  you  to  go  at  It 
for  the  best  wages  you  can  get  close  to 
home  In  Cole's  county.  Now,  if  you  will 
do  this  you  will  be  soon  out  of  debt,  and, 
what  Is  better,  you  will  have  a  habit  that 
will  keep  you  from  getting  in  debt  again. 
But  If  I  should  now  clear  you  out  of 
debt  next  year  you  would  l>e  Just  as  deep 
In  as  ever.  You  say  you  would  almost 
give  your  place  Jn  heaven  for  $70  or  $80. 
Then  you  value  your  place  In  heaven 
very  cheap,  for  I  am  sure  you  can,  with 
the  offer  I  make,  get  the  $70  or  $80  for 
four  or  five  months'  work.  You  say  If  I 
will  furnish  you  the  money  you  will  deed 
me  the  land  and  If  you  don't  pay  the 
money  back  you  will  deliver  possession. 
Nonsense!  If  you  can't  now  live  with  tha 
land,  how  will  you  then  live  without  If? 
Tou  have  always  been  kind  to  me,  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  be  unkind  to  you.  On 
the  contrary.  If  you  will  but  follow  my 
advice  you  will  And  It  worth  more  than 
eighty  times  $80  to  you.  Affectionately 
yoa*  Ijrother,  A.  LINCOLN.  ' 

Again  he  wrote: 

Dear  Brother— When  I  came  Into  Charlea- 

ton  (Jay  before  yesterday  I  learned  that 
you  ar»  anxious  to  seM  the  land  whore 
you  live  aod  movp  to  Missouri.  I  bave 
l>««n  tbtnkinff  of  this  ever  Blnc«  and  can- 
mt  hBf  tiliTih  flUVh  ft  pntinn  to  UttallJt 


foolish.  Tmat  can  you  no  ~\n  "IvTlssourl 
better  than  here?  Is  the  land  any  richer? 
Can  you  there  any  more  than  here  raise 
corn  and  wheat  and  oata  without  work? 
Will  anybody  there  any  more  than  here 
do  your  work  for  you?  If  you  Intend  to 
go  to  work,  there  Is  no  better  place  than 
right  where  you  are.  If  you  do  not  In- 
tend to  go  to  work,  you  cannot  get  along 
anywhere.  Squirming  and  crawling  about 
from  place  to  place  can  do  no  good.  Y'^ou 
have  raised  no  crop  this  year,  and  what 
you  really  want  Is  to  sell  the  land,  get 
the  money  and  spend  It.  Part  with  the 
land  you  have  and,  my  life  upon  it,  you 
will  never  after  own  a  spot  big  enough  to 
bury  you  in.  Half  you  will  get  for  the 
land  you  will  spend  In  moving  to  Mis- 
souri, and  the  other  half  you  will  eat 
and  drink  and  wear  out,  and  no  foot  of 
land  will  be  bought.  Now,  I  feel  it  Is  my 
duty  to  have  no  hand  In  such  a  piece  of 
foolery.  I  feel  that  it  is  so  even  on  your 
own  account  and  particularly  on  mother's 
account.  The  eastern  forty  acres  I  intend 
to  keep  for  mother  while  she  lives.  If 
you  will  not  cultivate  it,  it  will  rent  for 
enough  to  support  her— at  least  It  will 
rent  for  something.  Her  dower  In  the 
other  two  forties  she  can  let  you-  )iave, 
and  no  thanks  to  me.  Now,  do  not,  mis- 
understand this  letter.  I  do  not  write  It 
In  any  unkindness.  I  write  it  in  ordpr.  If 
possible,  to  get  you  to  face  the  ^uth, 
which  truth  is  you  are  destitute  btjause 
you  have  idled  away  all  your  time.  Your 
thousand  pretenses  for  not  getting  along 
better  are  all  nonsense.  They  deceive  no- 
body but  yourself.  Go  to  work  Is  the 
only  cure  for  your  case. 

A  word  to  mother.  Chapman  tells  me 
ha  wanta  you  to  go  and  live  with  him. 
If  I  were  you,  I  would  try  it  awhile.  If 
you  get  tired  of  it,  as  I  think  you  will 
not,  you  can  return  to  your  own  home. 
Chapman  feels  very  kindly  to  you,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  he  will  make  your  situa- 
tion very  pleasant.  Sincerely  your  son, 
A.  LINCOLN. 

And  again: 

Shelbyvllle,  Nov.  9,  1851. 
Dear  Brother— When  I  wrote  you  before 
I  had  not  received  your  letter.  I  still 
think  OS  I  did.  But  If  the  land  can  be 
sold  BO  that  I  get  $300  to  put  to  Interest 
(for  mother  I  will  not  object  If  she  does 
I  not.  But  before  I  will  make  a  deed  tbe 
i  money  must  be  had  or  secured  beyond  all 
doubt  at  10  per  cent. 

Aa  to  Abraxn.  I  do  not  want  him  on  my 
own  account,  but  I  understand  he  wants 
to  live  with  me,  so  that  he  can  go  to 
school  and  get  a  fair  start  in  the  world, 
which  I  very  much  wish  him  to  have. 
When  I  reach  home,  if  I  can  make  it 
convenient  to  taka,  I  will  take  him,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  mistake  between  us  as 
Ito  the  object  and  terms  of  my  taking 
him.  In  haste  as  ever,      A.  LINCOLN. 

'  (Continued  tomorrow.), 
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CHAPTER  VIi: 
Lincoln  For  "Compensated  Elmanclpa- 
bon"  and  Colonization. 

N  the  1st  of  July,  1852,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  chosen  by  a  pub- 
lic mooting  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zeus  at  Springfield  to  deliver 
In  their  hearing  a  eulogy  upon  the  life 
and  character  of  Henry  Clay,  and  on 
the  IGth  of  the  same  month  he  com- 
plied with  their  request  Such  ad- 
dresses are  usually  called  orations, 
but  this  one  scarcely  deserved  the 
name.  He  made  no  effort  to  be  elo- 
quent, and  in  no  part  of  It  was  he  more 
than  ordinarily  animated.  It  is  true 
that  he  bestowed  great  praise  upon  Mr. 
Clay,  but  It  was  bestowed  in  cold 
phrases  and  a  tame  style,  wholly  un- 
like the  bulk  of  his  previous  composi- 
tions. In  truth,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nev- 
er so  devoted  a  follower  of  Mr.  Clay 
as  some  of  his  biographers  have  repre- 
Bontcd  him.  He  was  for  another  man 
In  183G,  moat  pi-obably  for  another  In 
1840  and  very  ardently  for  another  In 
1848.  Dr.  Holland  credits  him  with  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Clay  at  Ashland  and  an  in- 
terview which  effectually  cooled  hia 
ardor  in  behalf  of  the  brilliant  states- 
man. But,  In  fact,  Mr.  Lincoln  never 
troubled  himself  to  make  such  a  pil- 
grimage to  see  or  hear  any  man— much 
less  Mr.  Clay.  None  of  his  friends- 
Judge  Davis,  Mr.  Herndon,  Mr.  Speed 
or  any  one  else,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  ascertain — ever  heard  of  the  visit. 
If  It  had  been  made  at  any  time  after 
1838  it  could  scarcely  have  been  con- 
cealed from  Mr.  Speed,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  place  It  along  with  the 
multitude  of  gi'oundless  stories  which 
have  fo)ind  currency  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's biographers. 

If  the  address  upon  Clay  is  of  any 
historical  value  at  all  it  is  because  It 
discloses  Mr.  Lincoln's  unreserved 
agreement  with  Mr.  Clay  In  his  opin- 
ions concerning  slavery  and  the  proper 
method  of  extinguishing  it  They  both 
favored  gradual  emancipation  by  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  people  of  the 
slave  states  and  the  tiansportatlon  of 
the  whole  negro  population  to  Africa 
as  rapidly  as  they  should  be  freed 
from  service  to  their  masters.  It  wai 
s  favorite  scheme  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
then,  us  it  was  long  after  he  became 
president  of  the  United  States.  "Com- 
pensated" and  "voluntary  emancipa- 
tion." OQ  thii  one  band,  and  "coloniza- 


tion" of  the  freedmen,  on  the  other, 
were  essential  parts  of  every  "plan" 
which  sprung  out  of  hla  own  Individ- 
ual mind.  On  this  occasion,  after 
quoting  Mr,  Clay,  he  said:  "This  sug- 
gestion of  the  possible  ultimate  re- 
demption of  the  African  race  and  Afri- 
can continent  was  made  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Every  succeeding  year  haa 
added  strength  to  the  hope  of  Its  real- 
ization.   May  It  Indeed  be  realized  1 

Pharaoh's  country  was  cursed  with 
plagues,  and  his  hosts  were  drowned 
In  the  Red 'sea  for  striving  to  retain 
a  captive  people  who  had  already  serv- 
ed them  more  than  400  years.  May 
like  disasters  never  befall  usl  If,  as 
the  friends  of  colonization  hope,  the 
present  and  coming  generations  of  our 
countrymen  shall  by  any  means  suc- 
ceed in  freeing  our  land  from  the  dan- 
gerous presence  of  slavery  and  at  the 
same  time  restoring  a  captive  people 
to  their  l&iXg  lost  fatherland,  with 
bright  prospects  for  the  future,  and 
this,  too,  so  gradually  that  neither 
races  nor  individuals  shall  Ijave  suf- 
fered by  the  change,  It  will  Indeed  be 
a  glorious  consummation.  And  if  to 
such  a  consummation  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Clay  shall  have  contributed  it 
■will  be  what  he  most  ardently  wished, 
and  none  of  his  labors  will  have  been 
more  valuable  to  his  country  and  his 
kind." 

A  Very  Poor  Speech. 

During  the  campaign  of  1852  Judge 
Douglas  took  the  stump  for  Pierce  "in 
twcuty-elght  states  out  of  the  thirty- 
one."  His  first  speech  was  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.  It  was  published  extensive- 
ly throughout  the  Union  and  especially 
In  Illinois.  Mr.  Lincoln  felt  an  ardent 
desire  to  answer  It  and,  according  to 
his  own  account,  got  the  "permission" 
of  the  "Scott  club"  of  Springfield  to 
make  the  speech  under  Its  auspices. 
It  was  a  very  poor  effort  If  it  avus 
distinguished  by  one  quality  above  an- 
other it  was  by  its  attempts  at  hu- 
mor, and  all  those  attempts  wero 
strained  and  affected  as  well  as  very 
coarse.  He  displaj'ed  a  Jealous  and 
petulant  temper  from  the  first  sen- 
tence to  the  last,  wholly  beneath  the 
diiiuitv  of  the  occasion  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  topic.  Considered  as  a 
!  whole,  It  may  be  said  that  none  of  his 
public  performances  was  more  un- 
worthy of  Its  really  noble  author  than 
this  one. 


Mr.  Douglaa'  great  succese  In  obtain- 
ing place  and  distinction  was  a  stand- 
ing offense  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  self  love 
and  Individual  ambition.    Lincoln  was 
Intensely  Jealous  of  him  and  longed  to 
pull  him  down  or  outstrip  him  in  the 
race  for  popular  favor,  which  they 
united  in  considering  "the  chief  end  of 
man."    Some  of  the  first  sentences  of 
this  speech  before  the  "Scott  club"  be- 
tray this  feeling  In  a  most  unmistaka- 
ble and  painful  manner.    "This  speech 
[that  of  Mr.  Douglas  at  Richmond]  has 
been  published  with  high  commenda- 
tions In  at  least  one  of  the  Democratic 
papers  in  this  state,  and  I  suppose  it 
has  been  and  will  be  in  most  of  the 
others.    When  I  first  saw  it  and  read 
It  I  was  reminded  of  old  times,  when 
Judge  Douglas  was  not  so  much  great- 
er man  than  all  the  rest  of  us,  as  he  is 
now— of  the  Harrison  campaign  twelve 
years  ago,  when  I  used  to  hear  and 
try  to  answer  many  of  hia  speeches, 
and    believing    that    the  Richmond 
speech,  though  marked  witli  the  same 
species  of  'shirks  and  quirks'  as  the 
old  ones,  was  not  marked  with  any 
greater  ability,  1  was  seized  with  a 
strange  inclination  to  atterapt  an  an- 
swer to  It,  and  this  Inclination  It  was 
that  prompted  me  to  seek  the  privilege 
of  addressing  you  on  this  occasion." 

In  the  progress  of  his  remarks  Mr. 
Lincoln  emphatically  Indorsed  Mr. 
Douglas'  great  speech  at  Chicago  in 
1850  in  defense  of  the  compromise 
measures,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  pronounc- 
ed the  work  of  no  party,  but  which 
"for  praise  or  blame"  belong  to  Whigs 
and  Democrats  alike.  The  rest  of  the 
address  was  devoted  to  a  humorous 
critique  upon  Mr.  Douglas'  language  in 
the  Richmond  si>eech,  to  ridicule  of 
the  campaign  biographies  of  Pierce,  to 
a  description  of  Generals  Shields  and 
Pierce  wallowing  in  the  ditch  in  the 
midst  of  a  battle  and  to  a  most  re- 
markable account  of  a  militia  muster 
which  might  have  been  seen  at  Spring- 
field a  few  years  previous.  Mr.  Doug- 
las had  expressed  giieat  confidence  In 
the  sober  Judgment  of  the  people  and 
at  tho  same  time  had,  rather  Incon- 
sistently as  well  as  Indecently,  declar- 
ed that  Providence  had  saved  us  from 
one  military  administration  by  the 
timely  removal  of  General  Taylor.  To 
this  Mr.  Lincoln  nllnde  I  la  hie  vlo.sing 
paragrapt^,  which  Is  given  aa  a  fair 
sample  of  :Ihe  whole: 

"Let  ub  stand  by  our  candidate  as 
faithfully  as  he  has  always  stood  by 
our  country,  and  I  much  doubt  If  wo 
do  not  perceive  a  slight  abatement  In 
Judge  Douglas'  confidence  In  Provi- 
dence as  well  as  iu  the  people.  I  sus- 
pect that  confidence  Is  not  more  firm- 
>y  fixed  with  the  Judge  than  It  was 
with  the  old  woman  whose  horse  ran 
away  with  her  in  a  buggy.  She  said 
I  she  'trusted  in  Providence  till  the 
britchin'  broke,  and  then  she  didn't 
know  what  on  airtb  to  do.'  Tho  chance 
Is  tlie  Judge  will  see  the  'britchin' 
broke,'  and  then  he  can  at  his  leisure 
bewail  the  fate  of  Locofocolsm  as  the 
victim  of  misplaced  confidence." 

(Continued  tomorrow.) 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Douglas  and  the  Missouri  Compromise 
Repeal. 

ON  the  4th  of  January,  1854,  Mr. 
Douglas,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  territories  of  the 
senate  of  the  United  States, 
reported  a  bill  to  establish  a  terrltp- 
riul  government  In  Nebraslca.  This  bill 
contained  nothing  In  relation  to  the 
Missouri  compromise,  which  still  re- 
mained upon  the  statute  book,  al- 
though the  principle  on  which  It  was 
based  had  been  violated  in  the  com- 
promise legislation  of  1850.  A  Whig 
senator  from  Kentucky  gave  notice 
that  when  the  committee's  bill  came 
before  the  senate  he  would  move  an 
amendment  repealing  the  Missouri 
compromise.  With  this  admonition  in 
mind  the  committee  instructed  Mr. 
Douglas  to  report  a  substitute,  which 
ho  did  on  the  2,3d  of  the  same  month. 
The  substitute  made  two  territories 
out  of  Nebraska  and  called  one  of 
them  Kansas.  It  annulled  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  forbade  its  applica- 
tion to  Ivansas,  Nebraska  or  any  oth- 
er territory  and  as  amended  and  final- 
ly passed  fixed  the  following  rules: 
*  *  ♦  "It  being  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  act  not  to  legislate 
slavery  Into  any  territory  or  state  nor 
to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave 
the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to 
form  and  regulate  their  domestic  in- 
stitutions in  their  own  way,  subject 
only  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Douglas  had  long  since  denounc- 
ed his  imprecations  upon  "the  ruth- 
less hand"  that  should  disturb  that 
ancient  compact  of  peace  between  the 
sections,  and  now  he  put  forth  his  own 
ingenious  hand  to  do  the  deed  and  to 
take  the  curse,  in  both  of  which  he 
was  eminently  successful.  Not  that 
the  Missouri  act  may  uot  have  been 
repugnant  to  the  constitution,  for  no 
court  had  ever  passed  upon  it,  but  it 
was  enacted  for  a  holy  purpose,  was 
venerable  in  age,  was  consecrated  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  by  the  unsur- 
passed eloquence  of  the  patriots  of  a 
previous  generation,  and,  having  the 
authority  of  law,  of  reason  and  of 
covenant,  it  had  till  then  preserved  the 
Union,  as  its  authors  designed  it 
should,  and,  Ijelug  in  truth  a  sacred 
thing,  it  was  not  a  proper  8Ul)ject  for 
the  "ruthless"  interference  of  mere 
n/^iitif lana  like  those  who  now  devot- 


ed  it  to  destruction.  If,  upon  a  regu- 
larly heard  and  decided  issue,  the  8U 
preme  court  should  declare  it  uncon- 
stitutional, the  decision  of  the  compact 
could  he  attributed  to  no  party— nei- 
ther to  slavery  nor  to  antislavery— 
and  the  peace  of  the  country  might 
still  subsist.  But  its  repeal  by  the  par- 
ty that  did  it— a  coalition  of  southern 
Whigs  and  Democrats  with  northern 
Democrats— was  evidence  of  a  design 
to  carry  slavery  into  the  region  north 
of  36  degrees  30  minutes  or  the  legis- 
lation was  without  a  purpose  at  all. 

It  was  the  first  aggression  of  the 
south,  but  be  it  remembered  in  com- 
mon justice  that  she  was  tempted  to 
it  by  the  treacherous  proffers  of  a  rest- 
less but  powerful  northern  leader  who 
asked  no  recompense  but  her  electoral 
votes.  In  due  time  he  opened  her  eyes 
to  the  nature  of  the  fraud,  and  if  he 
carried  through  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act  to  catch  the  votes  of  the  south  In 
1850  it  cost  him  no  inconvenience  to 
give  it  a  false  and  startling  construc- 
tion to  catch  the  votes  of  the  north  In 
1800.  In  tlie  repeal  of  the  compromise 
the  northern  Democrats  submitted 
with  i-eluctance  to  the  dictation  of 
Douglas  and  the  south.  It  was  the 
great  error  of  the  party— the  one  dis- 
astrous error  of  all  Us  history.  The 
party  succeeded  in  1850  only  by  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was 
out  of  the  country  when  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act  was  passed  and  who  was 
known  to  have  opposed  it.  But  the 
questions  which  grew  out  of  it,  the 
false  and  disingenuous  construction  of 
the  act  by  its  author,  the  slavery  agi- 
tations in  Kansas  and  throughout  the 
country,  disrupted  the  party  at 
Charleston  and  made  possible  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's election  by  a  minority  of  the 
votes  cast.  And  to  the  Whig  party, 
whose  senators  and  representatives 
from  the  south  voted  for  the  Douglas 
bill  in  a  body,  the  renewal  of  the 
slavery  agitation,  invited  and  insured 
by  their  action,  was  the  signal  of  ac- 
tual dissolution. 

Lincob's  Elarly  V^ews  on  Slavery. 

Up  to  this  date  Mr.  Lincoln's  views 
of  slavery  and  how  they  were  formed 
are  as  well  known  to  the  reader  as  they 
can  be  made  known  from  the  mate- 
rials left  l)ehind  for  a  history  of  them. 
It  is  clear  that  his  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject were  inspired  by  individual  cases 
of  apparent  hardship  which  had  come 
uuder  his  observation.    John  Ilnnks 


on  the  last  trip  to  Now  Orleans  was 
struck  by  Lincoln's  peculiarly  active 
sympathy  for  the  servile  race  and  in- 
sists that  upon  sight  of  their  wrongs 
"the  iron  entered  Lis  heart."  In  a  let- 
ter to  iSIr.  Speed,  \vhich  will  shortly 
be  presented,  Mr.  Lincoln  confesses  to 
a  similar  experience  in  1841  and  speaks 
Avith  great  bitterness  of  the  pain  which 
the  actual  presence  of  chained  and 
manacled  slaves  had  given  liim.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  an  ardent 
sympathizer  with  sufferings  of  any 
sort,  which  he  did  not  witness  with 
the  eye  of  flesh.  Ilte  compassion 
might  bo  stirred  deeply  by  an  object 
jirosent.  but  never  hi  tuk  obiect  absent 

Snil  unseen.  In  the  .former  case"  £e 
would  moat  likely  extend  relief,  with 
little  inquiry  Into  the  merits  of  the 
case,  because,  as  he  expressed  it  him-  , 
self,  it  "took  a  pain  out  of  his  own  j 
heart,"  and  he  devoutly  believed  that  I 
every  such  act  of  charity  or  mercy 
sprung  from  motives  purely  selfish. 
None  of  his  public  acts,  either  before 
or  after  he  became  president,  exhibits 
auy  special  tenderness  for  the  African 
race  or  auy  extraordinary  commisera- 
tion of  their  lot.  On  the  contrary,  he 
invariably  in  wards  and  deeds  postpon- 
ed the  interests  of  the  blacks  to  the 
interests  of  the  whites  and  expressly 
suViordinated  the  one  to  the  other. 
When  he  was  compelled  by  what  he 
deemed  an  overruling  necessity,  found- 
ed on  both  militarj'  and  political  con- 
sideration, to  declare  the  freedom  of 
the  public  enemy's  slaves  he  did  so 
with  avowed  reUictance  and  took  pains 
to  have  it  understood  that  his  resolu- 
tion was  in  nowise  affected  by  senti- 
ment. He  ne%er  at  auy  time  favored 
the  admission  of  negroes  into  the  body 
of  electors  in  his  own  state  or  in  the 
states  of  the  soutli.  He  claimed  that 
those  who  were  incidentally  liberated 
by  the  Federal  arms  were  poor  spirit- 
ed, lazy  and  slothful;  that  they  could 
be  made  soldiers  only  by  force  and 
willing  laborer.-!  not  at  all;  that  they 
seemed  to  have  no  Interest  in  the 
cause  of  their  own  race,  but  were  as 
docile  in  tho  service  of  the  rebellion  as 
the  mulea  that  plowed  the  fields  or 
drew  the  bfegg-'ge  trains,  and  as  a  peo- 
ple were  useful  ouly.to  those  who  were 
at  the  same  time  their  masters  and 
the  foes  of  those  who  sought  their 
good.  With  such  views  honestly  form- 
ed, It  is  no  wonder  that  he  longed  to 
see  them  transported  to  Haiti,  Central 
America,  Africa  or  anywhere,  bo  that 
they  might  in  no  event  and  in  no  way 
participate  in  the  government  of  his 
country.  Accordingly  he  was  from 
the  beginning  as  earnest  a  coloniza- 
tiouist  as  Mr.  Clay  and  even  during  j 
his  presidency  zealously  and  persist-  j 
eutly  devised  schemes  for  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  negroes,  which  the  latter 
deemed  cruel  and  atrocious  in  the  ex- 
treme. He  believed,  with  his  rival, 
that  this  was  purely  a  "white  man's 
government,"  but  he  would  have  been 
perfectly  willing  to  share  its  blessings 
-rv  'th  the  blaci.  iuan  had  lie  not  been 
very  certain  that  the  blessings  would 
'  disappear  when  divided  with  such  a 
partner.  He  was  no  Abolitionist  In 
the  popular  sense;  did  not  want  to 
break  over  the  safeguards  of  the  con- 
stitution to  interfere  with  slavery 
where  it  had  a  lawful  existence,  but  | 


wherever  his  power  rlgbtfull;  extend- 
ed he  was  aii;0oiiB  that  tbe  negro 
should  be  protected,  just  as  women 
and  children  and  unnaturalized  men 
are  protected  In  life,  limb,  property, 
reputation  and  everything  that  nature 
or  law  makes  sacred.  But  this  was 
all.  He  had  no  notion  of  extending  to 
the  negfo  the  privilege  of  governing 
him  and  other  white  men  by  making 
him  an  elector.  That  was  a  political 
trust,  an  office  to  be  exercised  only  by 
the  Bujierlor  race. 

Aroused  by  Compromise  Repeal 
It  was  therefore  as  a  white  man  and 
in  the  Interests  of  white  men  that  he 
threw  himself  into  the  struggle  to  ' 
keep  the  blacks  out  of  the  ten-itories. 
He  did  not  want  them  there  either  as 
slaves  or  freemen,  but  he  wanted  them 
I  less  as  slaves  than  as  freemen.  He 
perceived  clearly  enough  the  molivea 
of  the  south  In  repealing  the  Mis.souri  | 
compromise.  It  did,  in  fact,  arouse 
him  "like  a  fire  bell  in  the  uight." 
He  felt  that  a  great  couflict  Impend- 
ed, and.  al  though  he  had  as  yet  no 
idea  that  It  was  an  "irrepressible  con- 
flict between  opposing  and  enduring 
forces,"  which  must  end  in  making  all 
free  or  all  slave,  he  thought  it  was 
serious  enough  to  demand  his  entire 
mind  and  heart,  and  he  freely  gave 
them  both. 

Mr.  Gillespie  gives  the  substance  of 
a  convei-sation  with  him  which,  judg- 
ing from  the  context,  must  have  taken 
place  about  this  time.  Prefacing  with 
the  remark  that  the  slavery  question 
was  the  only  one  "on  which  he  (Mr. 
Lincoln)  would  become  excited,"  be  j 
says: 

"I  recollect  meeting  -with  him  once  i 
at  Shelbyvllle,  when  be  remarked  that  i 
something  must  be  done  or  slavery  ; 
would  overrun  the  whole  country.  He 
said  there  were  about  600,000  non- 
slaveholdlng  whites  In   Kentucky  to 
about  33,600  slaveholders;  thaf  In  the 
convention  then  recently  held  It  was 
expected  that  the  delegates  would  rep- 
resent these  classes  about  In  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  numbers,  but ' 
when  the  convention  assembled  there  ' 
was  not  a  single  representative  of  the  : 
nonslaveholdlng  class.    Every  one  was 
In   the  Interest  of  the  slaveholders, 
'and,'  said  he,  'the  thing  Is  spreading 
like  wildfire  over  the  country.    In  a 
few  years  we  will  be  ready  to  accept 
the   institution   In   Illinois,    and  tho 
whole  country  will  adopt  It.'    I  aaked 
him  to  what  he  attributed  the  change 
that  was  going  on  iu  public  opinion. 
He  said  ho  had  put  that  question  to  a 
Kentuckian   shortly  before,  ^vho  an- 
swered by  saying,  'You  might  have 
any  amount  of  land,  money  iu  your 
pocket  or  bauk  stoclf  and  while  trav- 
eling around   nobody  would  bo  any 
wiser,  but  if  you  had  a  darky  trudging 
at  your  heels  everybody  would  see  him 
and  know  that  you  owned  a  slave.'  'It 
Is  tho  most  glittering,  ostcmtntlons  and 
.  displaying  j)roperty  in  the  world,  and  , 
I  now,'  says  he,  'if  a  young  man  goes  1 


courting  tbe  only  Inquiry  is  how  many 
negroes  be  or  she  owns.  The  love  fQr 
slave  property  was  swallowing  up  ev- 
ery  other  mercenary  possession.  Its 
ownership  betokened  not  only  the  pos- 
session of  wealth,  but  Indicated  tho 
gentleman  of  leisure,  who  was  above 
and  scortied  labor.'  These  things  Mr. 
Lincoln  regarded  as  highly  seductive 
to  the  thoughtless  and  giddy  headed 
young  men  Avho  looked  upon  work  aa 
vulgar  and  ungentlemanly.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  really  excited  and  said,  with 
great  earnestness,  that  this  spirit  ought 
to  be  met  and  if  possible  checked; 
that  slavery  was  a  great  and  crying 
injustice,  an  enormous  national  crime, 
and  that  Ave  could  not  expect  to  escape 
punishment  for  it.  I  asked  him  how 
ho  would  proceed  In  his  efforts  to 
chock  the  spread  of  slavery.  He  con- 
fessed he  did  not  see  hl§  way  clearly. 
I  thir.k  he  made  up  his  mind  from  that 
time  that  he  would  oppose  sla\'ery  ac- 
tively. I  know  that  Mr.  Lincoln  al- 
ways contended  that  no  man  had,  any 
ripiht  other  than  mere  brute  force  gave 
him  to  a  slave.  lie  used  to  say  that  it 
was  singular  that  the  courts  would 
hold  tiiat  a  man  never  lost  his  right  to 
his  i)ropcrty  that  had  been  stolen  from 
him,  but  that  he  instantly  lost  his 
right  to  himself  if  he  was  stolen.  Mr. 
Lincoln  always  contended  that  the 
cheapest  way  of  getting  rid  of  slavery 
was  for  the  nation  to  buy  the  slaves 
and  set  them  free." 

tContinued  Monday.) 
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"  Among  those  whom  the  state  fair 
brought  to  Springfield  for  political  pur- 
poses were  some  who  v/ere  neither 
Whigs,  Democrats,  Know  Nothings  nor 
yet  mere  Anti-Nebraska  men.  There  \ 
were  the  restless  leadere  of  the  then 
Inslgiilflcant  Abolition  faction.  Chief 
among  them  was  Owen  Lo\ejoy,  and 
second  to  him,  if  second  to  any,  was 
William  H.  Herndon.  But  the  posi- 
tion of  this  latter  gentleman  was,  one 
of  singular  embarrassment.  According 
to  himself,  he  was  an  Abolitionist 
"some  time  before  he  was  born,"  and 
hitherto  he  had  made  his  "calling  and 
election  sure"  by  every  word  and  act 
of  a  life  devoted  to  political  philan- 
thropy and  dLsiiitorested  political  la- 
bora.  Whlie  the  two  great  national 
parties  divided  the  suffrages  of  the 
people  north  and  south,  everything  In 
hl3  eyes  was  "dead."  He  detested  the 
bargains  by  which  those  parties  were 
In  the  habit  of  composing  sectional 
troubles  and  sacrificing  the  "principle 
of  freedom."  When  the  Whig  party 
"paid  Its  breath  to  time"  he  looked 
upon  its  last  agonies  as  but  another 
instance  of  divine  retribution.  He  had 
bo  patience  with  time  servers  and  re- 
garded with  indignant  contempt  the 
"policy"  which  would  postpone  the 
natural  rights  of  an  enslaved  race  to 
the  success  of  ijarties  and  politicians. 
He  stood  by  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Whig 
party  in  Illinois  with  the  spirit  of 
Paul  when  he  "held  the  clothes  of 
them  that  stoned  Steaben."  He  be- 
lieved It  was  for  the  rest  and  hoped 
to  see  a  new  party  rise  in  its  place, 
great  in  the  fervor  of  Its  faith  and 
animated  hy  the  Bpirit  of  Wliberforce, 
Garrison  and  the  Lovejoys.  He  was  a 
fierce  zealot  and  gloried  proudly  in 
his  title  of  "fanatic,"  for  It  was  his 

conviction  that  fanatics  were  at  all 
times  the  salt  of  the  earth,  with  power 
to  save  It  from  the  blight  that  follows 
the  ■wickedness  of  men.  He  believed 
in  a  God,  but  it  was  the  God  of  na- 
ture—the God  of  Socrates  and  Plato 
as  well  as  the  God  of  Jacob.  He  be- 
lieved in  a  Ililile,  but  it  was  the  open 
scroll  of  the  universe,  and  in  a  religion 
clear  and  well  dcfmed,  but  it  was  a  re- 
ligion that  scorned  what  he  deemed 
the  narrow  slavery  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion. Hot  blooded,  tupulslve,  brave 
morally  and  physically,  careless  of  con- 
sequences when  moved  by  a  sense  of 
individual  duty,  he  was  the  very  man 
to  receive  into  his  inmost  iicart  the 
precepts  o(  Mr.  Seward's  "higher  law." 


(Continued.) 

If  he  had  pledged  faith  to  slavery,  no 
peril  of  life  or  body  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  violate  it.  But  he  held 
himself  no  party  to  the  compromises 
i  of  the  constitution  nor  to  any  law 
which  recognized  the  justice  of  hu- 
man bondage,  and  he  was  therefore 
free  to  act  as  his  God  and  nature 
prompted. 

Now,  Mr.  Herndon  had  determined 
to  make  an  Abolitionist  out  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  when  the  proper  time  should 
arrive,  and  that  time  would  be  only 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  could  change  front 
and  "come  out"  without  detriment  to 
Lis  personal  aspirations,  for,  although 
Mr.  Herndon  was  a  zealot  in  the  cause, 
he  loved  his  partner  too  dearly  to  wish 
him  to  espouse  it  while  it  was  un- 
popular and  politically  dangerous  to 
belong  to  it.  "I  cared  nothing  for  the 
ruin  of  myself,"  said  he,  "but  I  did 
not  wish  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln  sacrificed." 
lie  looked  forward  to  a  better  day  and 
In  the  meantime  was  quite  willing  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  no  more  than 
a  nominal  Whig  or  a  strong  Anti-Ne- 
braska man,  being  quite  sure  that 
when  the  auspicious  moment  arrived 
he  would  be  able  fco  present  him  to  his 
brethren  as  a  convert  over  whom  there 
would  surely  be  great  .loy.  Still,  there 
■was  a  bare  chance  that  he  might  lose 
him.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  beset  by  warm 
friends  and  by  old  coadjutors  and  be- 
sought to  pause  in  his  antlslavery 
course  while  there  was  3'et  time. 
Among  these  there  was  none  more  ear- 
nest or  persuasive  than  John  T.  Stu- 
art, who  was  but  the  type  of  a  class. 
Tempted  on  the  one  side  to  be  a  Know 
Nothing  and  on  the  other  side  to  be  an 
Abolitionist,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  as  if  in 
some  doubt  of  his  real  position,  "I 
think  I  am  still  a  Whig."  But  Mr. 
Herndon  was  more  than  a  match  for 
the  full  array  against  him.  An  earnest 
man,  instant  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, he  spoke  with  the  eloquence  of 
apparent  truth  and  of  real  personal 
love.  Moreover,  Mr.  Lincoln's  precon- 
ceptions inclined  him  to  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Herndon  desired  hira  to 
walk,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in 
time  ho  was  not  only  almost,  but  al 
together,  persuaded  by  a  friend  and 
partner  whose  opportunities  to  reach 
and  convince  his  wavering  mind  were 
daily  and  countless.  "From  1854  to 
18G0,"  says  Mr.  Herndon,  "I  kept  put- 
ting in  Lincoln's  hamls  the  speeches 
and  sermona  of  Tlieodore  I'arker,  the 
soeeches  of  Phillips  and  Beecher.  I 


took  the  Antlslavery  Standard  for 
years  before  1830,  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une and  the  New  York  tribune,  kept 
them  in  my  office,  kept  them  purpose- 
ly on  my  table  and  would  read  to  Lin- 
coln good,  sharp  and  solid  things  v>'ell 
put.  Lincoln  was  a  natural  antlslav- 
ery man,  as  I  think,  and  yet  he  need-  I 
ed  watching— needed  hope,  faith,  ener-  ■ 
gy— and  I  think  I  warned  him.  Lin- 
coln and  I  -u'ore  just  the  opposite  one 
of  another.  He  was  cautious  and  prac- 
tical; I  was  Bpontanoous,  ideal  and 
epeculativ:^.   l^p  pw-lY'r^^.  fit 

r|agati«ft;  \  n  Pf  m- 

er  ^outinng.  "LmcbinTiaa  greana'lth 
In  my  intuitions,  and  I  had  great  faith 
in  his  reason." 

Of  course  such  a  man  as  we  have 
described  Mr.  Herndon  to  be  could 
liavo  nothing  but  loathing  and  disgust 
for  the  secret  oaths,  the  midnight  lurk- 
ing and  the  prescriptive  spirit  of 
Know  Nothingism.  "A  number  of  gen- 
tlemen from  Chicago,"  says  he,  "among 
them  the  editor  of  the  Star  of  the  West, 
an  Abolitionist  paper  published  in  Chi- 
cago, waited  on  me  in  my  ofl3ce  and 
asked  my  advice  as  to  the  policy  of 
going  into  Know  Nothing  lodges  and 
ruling  them  for  freedom.  I  opposed  it 
as  being  wrong  in  principle  as  well  as 
a  fraud  on  the  lodges  and  wished  to 
fight  It  out  in  open  daylight.  Lincoln 
was  opposed  to  Know  Nothingism,  but 
did  not  say  much  in  1804  or  1855  (did 
afterward).  I  told  Lincoln  what  was 
said  and  argued  the  question  with  him 
often,  insisting  that  as  we  were  advo- 
cating freedom  for  the  slave  In  ten- 
dency under  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
it  war  radically  wrong  to  enslave  the 
religious  Ideas  and  faith  of  men.  The 
gentlemen,  who  waited  on  me,  as  be- 
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fore  stated,  asked  me  if  I  thought  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  could  be  trusted  for  free- 
dom. I  said  to  them:  'Can  you  trust 
yourselves?  If  you  can,  you  can  trust 
Lincoln  forever.' " 


As  Lawyer 
and  Debater 

By  WARD  HILL  LAMON. 

Lincoln's  Friend. and  Bodyguard. 
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TTItli  tbrs  explanation  of  the  political 
views  of  Mr.  Herudon  and  bis  personal' 
relations  to  Mr.  Lincoln  tlie  reader  will 
more  easily  understand  wliat  follows. 

"Tliis  state  fair,"  continues  Mr. 
Eleriidon,  "called  thousands  to  the  city. 
We  Abolitionists  all  assembled  here, 
talcing  advantage  of  the  fair  to  or- 
ganize and  disseminate  our  ideas.  As 
soon  as  Lincoln  had  finished  his  speech 
Lovejoy,  who  had  been  In  the  hall, 
rushed  up  to  the  stand  and  notified  the 
crowd  that  there  would  be  a  meeting  j 
there  in  the  evening— subject,  'Free-' 
dom.'  I  had  been  with  the  Abolltioa- 
Ists  that  day  and  knew  their  inten- 
tions—namely, to  force  Lincoln  with 
our  organization  and  to  take  broader 
and  deeper  and  more  radical  views 
and  ideas  than  in  his  speech,  which 
was  simply  'Historic  Kansas.'  •  *  ♦ 
lie  (Lincoln)  had  not  then  announced 
himself  for  freedom,  only  discussed 
the  inexpediency  of  repealing  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line.  The  Abolition- 
ists that  day  determined  to  make  Lin- 
coln take  a  stand.  I  determined  he 
should  not  at  that  time,  because  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  when  Lincoln 
Bhould  show  his  hand.  When  Lovejoy 
announced  the  Abolition  gathering  In 
the  evening  I  rushed  to  Lincoln  and 
said:  'Lincoln,  go  home.  Take  Bob 
and  the  buggy  and  leave  the  county. 
Go  quickly;  go  right  off  and  never 
mind  the  order  of  your  going.'  Lin- 
coln took  a  hint,  got  his  horse  and 
bugary  and  did  leave  quickly,  not  not- 
ing the  order  of  his  going.  He  staid 
away  till  all  conventions  and  fairs 
were  over." 

Lincoln  to  "Follow  Up"  Douglas. 

But  the  speech  against  the  repeal  of 
the  compromise  signally  impressed  all 
parties  opposed  to  Mr.  Douglas'  late 
legislation— Whigs,  Abolitionists  and 
Democratic  Free  Soilers— who  agreed 
with  perfect  unanimity  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln should  be  pitted  against  Mr.  Doug- 
las wherever  circumstances  admitted 
of  their  meeting.  As  one  of  the  evi- 
dences of  this  sentiment  Mr.  William 
Butler  drew  up  a  paper  addressed  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  requesting  and  "ui-ging 
him  to  follow  Douglas  up  until  the 
election."  It  was  signed  by  Mr.  But- 
ler, WilJiam  Jayne,  P.  P.  Eads,  John 
Cassndy,  B.  F.  Irwin  and  many  oth- 
ers. Accordingly  Lincoln  "followed" 
Douglas  to  Peoria,  where  the  latter 
bad  on  appointxueat.  and  agula  i'eplie4 


tQ  him  In  much  the  same  spirit  and 
with  the  same  arguments  as  before. 
The  speech  was  really  a  great  one,  al- 
most perfectly  adapted  to  produce  con- 
viction upon  a  doubting  mind.  It 
ought  to  be  carefully  read  by  every 
one  who  desires  to  know  Mr.  Lincoln's 
power  as  a  debater  after  his  intellect 
was  matured  and  ripened  by  years  of 
hard  experience.  On  the  general  sub- 
ject of  slavery  and  negi'oes  in  the  Un- 
ion he  spoke  as  follows: 

^'Before  proceeding  let  me  say  I 
think  I  have  no  prejudice  against  the 
southern  people.  They  are  Just  what 
we  would  be  in  their  situation.  If 
slavery  did  not  now  exist  among  them 
they  would  not  introduce  it  If  it  did 
now  exist  among  us  we  should  not  in- 
stantly give  it  up.  This  I  believe  of 
the  masses  north  and  south.  Doubt- 
less there  are  individuals  on  both 
Bides  who  would  not  hold  slaves  under 
any  circumstances,  and  others  would 
gladly  introduce  slavery  anew  if  it 
were  out  of  existence.  We  know  that 
some  southern  men  do  free  their  slaves, 
go  north  and  become  tiptop  Abolition- 
ists, while  some  northern  men  go 
south  and  become  cruel  slave  masters. 

"When  southern  people  tell  us  they 
are  no  more  responsible  for  the  origin 
of  slavery  than  wo  I  acknowledge  the 
fact.   When  it  is  said  that  the  institu- 
tion exists  and  that  it  is  very  dlfQcult 
to  get  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way 
I  can  understand  and  appreciate  the 
saying.    I  surely  will  not  blame,  them 
for  not  doing  what  I  should  not  know 
how  to  dp  myself.   If  all  earthly  pow- 
er were  given  me  I  should  not  know 
what  to  do  as  to  the  existing  institu- 
tion.   My  first  impulse  would  be  to 
free  all  the  existing  slaves  and  send 
them  to  Liberia— to  their  own  native 
[land- but  a  moment's  reflection  would 
convince  me  that  whatever  of  high 
hope  (as  I  think  there  is)  there  may  be 
In  this  in  the  long  run  Us  sudden  exe- 
cution is  impossible.    If  they  were  all 
lauded  there  In  a  day  they  would  all 
perish  In  the  next  ten  days,  and  there 
are  not  surplus  shipping  and  surplus 
money  enough  in  the  world  to  carry 
them  there  in  many  times  ten  days. 
What  then?    Free  them  all  and  keep 
them  among  us  as  underlings?    Is  it 
quite  certain  that  this   betters  their 
condition?    I  think  I  would  not  hold 
one  in  slavery  at  any  rate,  yet  the 
point  is  not  clear  enough  to  mo  to  de- 


nounce people  upon.  What  next?  Free 
them  and  make  them  politically  and 
socially  our  equals?  My  own  feelings 
will  not  admit  of  this,  and  If  mine 
would  we  all  know  that  those  of  the 
groat  mass  of  white  people  would  not 
Whether  this  feeling  accords  with  jus- 
tice and  sound  judgment  Is  not  the  solo 
question,  If,  ludeyd,  it  is  any  part  of  It. 
A  universal  feeling,  whether  well  or 
ill  fouudod,  cannot  be  •  safely  disre- 
garded. We  cannot,  then,  make  them 
equals.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  sys- 
tems t)f  gradual  emancipation  might 
be  adopted,  but  for  their  tardiness  in 
this  I  will  not  undertake  to  judge  our 
brethren  of  the  south.  AMien  they  re- 
mind us  of  their  constitutional  rights  I 
acknowledge  them  not  grudgingly,  but 
fully  aad  fairlj^^  and  I.  wijulj  elvo 
tEem  any  legislation  for  the  reclaim- 
ing of  their  fugitives  which  should  not 
in  its  stringency  be  more  likely  to  car- 
ry a  free  man  into  slavery  than  our 
ordinary  criminal  laws  are  to  hang  an 
innocent  one. 

"But  all  this,  to  my  judgment,  fur- 
nishes no  more  excuse  for  permitting 
slavery  to  go  into  our  own  free  terri- 
tory than  it  would  for  reviving  the 
African  slave  trade  by  law.  The  law 
which  forbids  the  bringing  of  slaves 
from  Africa  and  that  which  has  so 
long  forbidden  the  taking  them  to  Ne- 
braska can  hardly  be  distinguished  on 
any  moral  principle,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  former  could  liud  quite  as  plausible 
excuses  as  that  of  the  latter.  ♦  *  ♦  " 

No  one  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  audience  ap- 
preciated the  force  of  this  speech  more 
Justly  than  did  Mr.  Douglas  himself. 
He  invited  the  dangerous  orator  to  a 
conference  and  frankly  proposed  a 
truce.  What  took  place  between  them 
was  explicitly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  a  little  knot  of  his  friends  In 
the  otSce  of  Lincoln  &  Herndon  about 
two  days  after  the  election.  We  quote 
the  statement  of  B.  F.  Irwin,  explicit- 
ly indorsed  by  P.  L.  Harrison  and 
Isaac  Cogdale:  "W.  H.  Herndon,  my- 
self, P.  L.  Harrison  and  Isaac  Cog- 
dale  were  present,  j  JVliat  Lincoln  said 
was  about  this— that  the  day  after  the 
Peoria  debate  in  1854  Douglas  came  to 
him  (Lincoln)  and  flattered  him  that 
he  (Lincoln)  understood  the  territorial 
question  from  the  organization  of  the 
government  better  than  all  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  did  not  see  that  he 
could  make  anything  by  debating  it  | 
with  him  and  then  reminded  him 
(Lincoln)  of  the  trouble  they  had  giv- 
en him  and  remarked  that  Lincoln  had 
given  him  more  trouble  than  all  the 
opposition  in  the  senate  combined  and 
followed  up  with  the  proposition  that 
ho  would  go  home  and  speak  no  more 
during  the  campaign  if  Lincoln  would 
do  the  same,  to  which  proposition  Lin- 
coln acceded."  This,  according  to  Mr 
Irwin's  view  of  the  thing,  was  run- 
ning Douglas  "into  his  hole,"  and  mak- 
ing "him  holler  'Enough!'  " 

Of  course  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Doug- 
las met  no  more  during  the  campaign. 
Mr.  Douglas  did  speak  at  least  once 
more  (at  Princeton),  but  Mr.  Lincoln 
scrupulously  observed  the  terms  of 
the  agreement.  • 


f'^'-'t  four  i  ches   n'Y        ^'^'^^'^  "'=u,  siv 

ot  tail,  laigo-bun;',!  "^^  to  .l..,f 

northern      1  Sf  ,  ^  j^i':'''":  l^.''«""c.e.|  i„ 

the  most  n^arke  '^^'■'''''■^'''•'•acter-S^ 

niaclo  every  pe.'so      ^^  l^'-ouL  ,li.„ii  v. 

tiiat  tlu-s  is  a  kii; '  ^  j.'""  speak,  m  u, 
"'-in;  of  transparent  t  S<-'"^'i'ie 
feSfi-ity;  and  LeL '  .^V'f''  ulness  Tind  in- 
inany  words,  ho  ZJl  , ''''  ''  "ttert'd 

•incJ  next  hv  his  wo,ut  %  '^inLrua'r,.' 

;an  any  otlier  boo^i  'l'''';, ^'t''  ^^'^'Je 
in  ';^'as  apparent,  bot  ,  f^,'^V'""='Se,  and 
Jlustrations,  so  oheTt  .;'T  "^^''e  and 
He  veritied  tJ.e  inav  m  h  "'^'^ 
J^'iow  thoroii-'hJv  n  fv  '"'^  "  is  IJt'tter  to 
^•ead  many.  ^'•'^^  ^^ood  books  than  to 

^•^'h!^Sa^stron'■"^/"?^'^  "'an  n>e  feet' 
>;  ^niarked  f^f^^'^'^^<^^^ ->d strong' 
"ere  cordial,  frank  f,n,i      "'a'nurs,  alsS 
f  St  and  iHimbJe 't  tbn     ^'^'l^-    ^'''^  poor  ' 
"  as,  in  bis  earlier  ,  I     'V"         'ly  JJ.. 

conrt-room.  Poorest  man  in  tj" 

'eave  his  chair  at  the?"  "^"''h,  op 

on  tLe  knee  of  a  f -iin  ^"^^  take  a  seat 
""■own  fainilliwy  ,'S;n  f'"'  0"'arm 
have  a  friendly  tatk  ""  ""^'"''-'"^'■s  neck 
consultation.  8uch  f.l-r  Political 
s'iock;ed  our  En-^Ush  pm',  '^"'^  ^^'^''''l  i  ave 
Boston  brotl  Ss  "'an,!"  •  A"'^  ^"^-^^sS 
disappeared,    in  co.u'r  ^as,  I  think 

anty  of  DouffI  ,s  r  "        with  this  famii  ' 

taseU  upautlsl  l"'?''!!''!™ 
SIf,  I  never  permit  ,„„  i""'  'f  "  iiariiv 

fofefX'at?-fi;s  were,  as  .0  know 
hi«own  fortune  XiK'       builder  of 
E!  Jr-'^^^?'^'^'!  Jeader  of  ^arly 
to  which  he  belonged  P«'i"cal  j,artj 

unfluichlng,  impetuon«  "R'^'^Slas  was  bold 
determined  He  no««  '  ''f'^nciatory  and 
degree,  the  qualitiJi  wf  an  eminent 

popularity,  Tnd  'he  yt'^?'''''  Personal 
fnends.     Both  Lin^.T     ""^  "'ol  of  his 
strong  iury-lawySs"''"       ^°"gias  were 
Lincoln,  on  the 


^'%d'inl'|^iS'^'^-*?'>'awyerwe 
'nguislied  for  tl       ,1  -r^""^    "'ere  dis- 
^'i^'Sin^  out,  dis tinctlv  ^'^'^'^g  and 

at  l<is  pleasure  r  n  '  ^^'^nerally,  ween 
and  e.s]x.e,ally  whe^M-?n-n'tr  '''^  '&^<^^ 
to  be  exposed,  was  tl  ''c?''^*' ^''a^'d  were 
On  the  n'ron'cr''^st,'^';f ingest  advocate 
Where  the  accused  "^'^  defence 

fl'ent.withDougSfor'hS^ 

niore  fortuna^j  ban  w  H"''/>''^ate,  would 
\    ',neoln  studied  I  ^-'"wln. 

^-;'stiveiy:'''ii.',::j;r^:j;''''--'^'''y-,d 

.."-•"'ty  o(  extracain.:  ,r,  ,  """d'Tlul 
' V,""  •■-'^Pe'l«  and  o  her.  assucialrs, 
a"  they  knew  o£  ^  ^^^Jty '^''^'^'-^^tion 
cuss,  and  then  nr.l  in    ^^"^ was  to  dis 
that  all  seemed  to  h^vo'n"'"™"^''^^  ''i 
himself.   He  so  perfec  ? v  with' 

tlt^  rS^^Hl^n^^ 
upon  Jaim  brj^  Ha//  "^I'o.^ed 
fence  of  Nefv-Oifeuis    r  de- 
a'-fe'ument,  he  took  the  then  I'n.l  '"^"^'"'•V' 
p  ound  that  the  line  w-il  ;    hold  and  novel 
t'on  of  law.    It  isTcurin.   y'*"'"'     ^''"'a-  I 
speech,  Douglas  clainS  of ^r''''''^'  ''"his 
son  many  of  the  w.ar  nml.  '''''''•'^  ^ack-  • 
Piesident  Lincoln  and  ^        exercised  by  , 
the  i-ebellio,^  and  for  w  'tf  M^'^'^'dnrinp  ' 
was  so  bittei-ly  deno^'nS  ?        President  ' 
opponents.     This   sopph^^  ^'^  ^^""tical  ' 
national  reputat  on  ^         "i'^^   him  a; 
theheioofKew  ow^  ""^  death  of 

of  th,:  spech  was  fonn,f '    Pan^Phlet  copy 
With  a,r  indSS  inTf  '"^P'^P^'^^' 
-'t-..andsi,ned1SC>fSS;,J-!! 
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